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THE MEANING OF LIFE 


OOKING at the 
principal aspects of the problem of life, we find that the one term 
“life” covers widely differing realities. 

First there is a whole series of realities that may be regarded as 
the successive degrees of a vital surge extending from the most 
elementary biological forms all the way to that full flowering which 
is the activity of the human spirit. The human manifestation of this 
élan vital is seen in the fields of art, science, every product of the 
intellect and of the love that one person may bear for another. 

Then there is a whole set of realities of a higher, quite different 
order, a transcendent order. These are the realities of the religious 
world, the realities of man’s relations with his God. 

What we have to deal with here is the bridge connecting these 
two worlds, that of human life and that of divine life, that of nature 
and that of grace. The subject, therefore, is a very complex one. 
It touches on diverse realities — though the same words referring 
to life are applied to all of them—diverse and yet connected, 
united, mutually penetrating to the point of being identified with 
one another. 

To bring some order into this complex subject matter, where so 
many things are mixed together, we shall recall some very simple 
ideas, under three headings. First we shall try to define the Chris- 
tian idea of life. Then we shall attempt to show how this Christian 
life, although it is supernatural, is introduced into our human life 
in a way that seems quite natural, thanks to the liturgy and the sac- 
raments of life. In another article we shall illustrate these two points 
with reference to the sacraments of Easter: baptism, penance and 
the Eucharist. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF LIFE 


In the biological sense of the word, life consists in a certain process 
studied by scholars and philosophers, who strive to penetrate its 
mystery and discover its nature, and summed up by traditional com- 
mon sense in the simple formula: life is that which results from 
the union of soul and body ; death is their separation. 
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But in the religious tradition of Christianity, which has roots also 
in the Old Testament, life is something quite different. It is not 
only the union of soul with body, it is the union of both with God. 

Why is this so? Because God is the living God. He is the Living 
One, the only Living One, the only One in whom life is found in 
all its fulness. He is the principle of life because He is Creator, but 
also because He communicates, and He alone can communicate, 
His own life, His interior life, that reciprocal gift of the three Per- 
sons to one another, that eternal exchange of knowledge and love 
which goes from the Father to the Son and from each of Them to 
the Spirit and from the Spirit to the Father through the Son. 

Such is the meaning taken on by the word “life” in the Christian 
religion: life is God, and to live is to partake of God, to be united 
to God, something which is possible only in virtue of a divine gift. 
God’s gift is the gift of Himself, of His own life, made to beings 
who are capable of receiving it and concurring in it. Faith teaches 
that these beings are of two kinds, angels and men: pure spirits 
and spirits united to a human body. 

And death, the contrary of life, that which interrupts life and 
puts an end to this communication between God and His spiritual 
creatures — death in the Christian religion is the thing that sepa- 
rates us from God: it is sin. When we say that sin is mortal, we 
express the very essence of sin and of the state which it brings 
about, a state of death, of separation from God. 

I need not retrace here the whole history of this Christian idea 
of life. I shall merely recall its two great stages. 

In the Old Testament the God who reveals Himself to men pre- 
sents Himself as the unique God, consequently the only true God, 
the only One who really lives. The other gods are false gods ; having 
no existence, they are like dead things and cannot communicate life. 
A person cannot be united to them, since they are nothing. There 
could be no fruitful relationship with them. Man would simply re- 
main in his own closed world, within his own limitations, in his 
own wretchedness, until the separation of his soul and his body 
caused him to disappear. By contrast, God makes it gradually more 
and more clear that the life which He gives, that part of Himself 
which He gives, will last forever, like Himself and in union with 
Him. 
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In the New Testament Christ reveals Himself as the Son of the 
living God. United to the Father, He Himself is Life; and He de- 
fines Himself as such, as the One who leads to the Father, who 
unites others really to the Father: “I am the way, the truth, the 
life . . . I am the bread of life.” 

From now on, to live, in the full sense of the word, is to be united 
to Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the 
Father and from Him. Christ sends the Spirit upon His Church when 
He returns to the Father, after having passed voluntarily through 
death. In that death, a true human death, His soul and His body 
have been separated for a time. 

But, since both soul and body remained united to His divinity, 
which is the principle of life, they could not remain separated. They 
had to be reunited. This reunion was the resurrection, in which our 
Lord triumphed over human death, rose above it, took away its 
definitive character. 

He who lives in Jesus Christ, he in whom Christ lives, can no 
longer die except by this partial and provisional death. In his eternal 
destiny, this death will be nothing more than an incident, the pas- 
sage from: one form of life —life in the mortal body —to another 
form of life, at first without a body, then reunited to the body after 
the general resurrection. For him there is henceforth but one eternal 
life, begun even in this earthly life: a life of union with God, a life 
which is the life of God in man. 

To be sure, man can interrupt this communication of life be- 
tween God and himself. Being spirit, he is free. God has loved him 
to the point of creating him in the likeness of God Himself, and 
of making him master of his destiny. Because He loves man eter- 
nally, God respects him and allows him the power to refuse this 
God who causes him to be. The redeemed man, the Christian, re- 
mains capable of sinning, that is, of bringing death upon himself by 
depriving himself of God. 

But God’s love is stronger than man’s refusal. Hence God is 
ready to pardon man, to restore life to him by admitting him once 
more to grace, by reuniting him to Himself. 

In this conception, life in the human sense of the word, the physi- 
cal life resulting from the union of soul and body, is only a partial 
and provisional life, which will end when that union is broken. The 
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soul, being immortal, will continue to live after this separation, after 
physical death; and at the general resurrection it will be united to 
the body. But if the physical life has not been lived in union with 
God, this life without end will not be a full and total life. On the 
contrary, it will be total death, definitive and absolute, in the ab- 
sence of Him who is the Living One. There is no eternal life except 
that which partakes of the Eternal, of that God who enables us, in 
Christ, to be united everlastingly to His love. 

Such, in its essentials, is the Christian conception of life and 
death. Now we must see how, concretely, this life of God, this life 
which is in God, is communicated to men. 


DIVINE LIFE AND HUMAN LIFE 


Having distinguished between them, we must show the relations 
that may and do exist between these two orders of reality. On the 
one hand there is the supernatural or divine life: the life of God, 
the life which is in God, called simply “the life in God,” that is to 
say, the life of God in man and of man with God, the union to God 
through the grace of the Word made flesh and victorious over 
death, in short, the Christian life. On the other hand there is the 
natural and human life. 

Life in the full sense, true life, which is the first, must penetrate 
the second, give it value, raise it to the level of a religious reality. 

Therein lies a great mystery. It is difficult to speak of this mys- 
tery, and it is especially hard to be clear on the subject. For this 
supernatural life, which surpasses us, necessarily remains an ob- 
scure reality for us, one to which we can assent only by faith. And 
at the same time it is a simple reality; for God gives it to us in such 
a way that we can accept it freely, we can receive it with the knowl- 
edge of what it is conferring on us. Moreover, God has adapted 
perfectly to our natural and human life the means by which he gives 
us His divine life. 

This perfect adaptation appears in the efficacious signs of our 
salvation, in what might be called the sacramental world. The sacra- 
mental world is made up of the seven sacraments and the liturgy 
which surrounds them and tells us their meaning, a liturgy that cul- 
minates in the paschal mystery. Let us consider these two realities 
in turn: the sacraments and the sacrament of Easter. 
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First of all, the sacraments. Jesus Christ brought us no abstract 
theories, but realities which, being universal, valid for every man, 
everywhere and at all times, must be also the simplest realities: 
religious realities which correspond to the immediate, original and 
primitive realities of all human life.1 They are in the image of the 
primordial activities, into which they are inserted and which they 
are to transform. 

Christ has brought an answer to the primary, basic demands of 
life, to the facts, the elementary problems of all human existence: 
birth, growth, happiness, love, fulness of life, gift of life, finally 
sickness and death. All of these benefits, all these solutions, are 
given us in the sensible signs which, taken together, constitute the 
liturgy. 

Thus the liturgy is, so to speak, elementary. Under complex, 
changeable appearances, its essence remains this: to sanctify the 
primary elements of human life by religious elements so simple, so 
concrete, so immediate, so close to us and so well designed for us, 
that the principal ones are actually food and drink, the consecrated 
Bread and Wine. 

The different sacraments are adapted to the primary demands of 
this human life. To the fact and the mystery of birth corresponds the 
sacrament of the new birth, baptism. To the fact and the mystery 
of growth, of the development of life, corresponds the sacrament 
that gives strength, confirmation. To the fact of the fall, of human 
sin, corresponds the sacrament of penance, which gives pardon and 
restores hope. To the fact of hunger, of the desire to live more and 
more fully, corresponds the sacrament of the Eucharist, which sup- 
plies for the weakness of nature and bestows eternal life. To the 
fact of human love corresponds the sacrament of matrimony, which 
makes the union between man and woman a symbol of the union 
between Christ and mankind, a means of realizing that union and 
of communicating it. To the fact of sickness corresponds the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction, which makes that very weakness which 
may end in death an occasion of participating in the strength found 
in Christ’s resurrection. 


* The present passage is inspired by the development of this idea in Orbis 
catholicus, January 1959, p. 173, citing P. H. Ostermann, S.J., “Ueberlegun- 
gen zur Manner- Seelsorge im Raum einer Grosstadt,” in Der Manner-Seel- 
sorger, Fulda, Nov.—Dec. 1958. 
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The signs themselves in which all these realities are coniained 
are very simple signs, which retain their value even in civilizations 
where everything is an object of inquiry and argument and even 
in ages of great technical complexity: bathing, bread, wine, the 
friendly meal and the consent of husband and wife. What could 
be simpler and richer in meaning? But it is all these riches that are 
detailed, unfolded, made explicit by the liturgy as a whole, by the 
words which accompany these sensible signs and by the ceremonies 
with which the Church surrounds them. 

In worship God manifests and communicates Himself to men 
and gives them the gift of His grace. Men “return grace” to Him, 
that is to say, they express, as well as they can, their attitude toward 
Him, their prayer, their thanks, their praise, their adoration. This 
whole liturgy has its summit and center in a reality which is itself 
the most sublime and the most simple: a human death, a death 
that saves, a death that makes a resurrection possible and necessary. 

For such is the paschal mystery. It is the high point of the litur- 
gical year in the feast of Easter. It is the high point of the Christian 
week in its Sunday, which is Easter renewed. It is the high point of 
the Christian day through the Mass in which the faithful communi- 
cate in the paschal mystery, or through prayer in which they ask 
that the salvation of the world be achieved by Christ’s sacrifice ; for 
the realization of the paschal mystery is the object of every prayer. 
The application of the paschal mystery to men is the essential con- 
tent of all the rites, of all the sacraments, of everything that con- 
stitutes the Church’s liturgy. 

Christianity is paschal. Everything in it consists in partaking of 
the mystery of Jesus Christ, which is a mystery of death and of 
resurrection. The Son of God chose to share in our human life, a 
life that is restricted, limited, relative, in a word, mortal, that He 
might enlarge it, open it up, surpass it, rise above it, transform it 
into an eternal life. He fulfilled this mystery in His own person. 
He imitated us in our life and our death, except for our sin, that we 
might share, in union with Him, that divine life which is in Him. 

Just as He has imitated us in death, in our death, we are to imi- 
tate Him in His death and in His resurrection. We are to reproduce 
them in ourselves by receiving the sacraments which contain them. 
The sacraments that give life are also those that give death, the 
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death of Christ in us, that death to sin and to its consequences, the 
death to death. “Christ’s life is the death of my death!” cried St. 
Bernard. “He has died that I may live. Who could prevent me from 
living now, when Life has died for me?” 

In Jesus Christ, dead and risen, all human realities receive their 
true value. They are not suppressed; they are transformed, trans- 
posed and transfigured. Death and everything that leads to it — 
sickness and suffering — become a means of partaking in life. Vol- 
untary death for Christ — martyrdom — becomes the highest ex- 
pression of this life for which the witness of Christ despises human 
life. And let us note that this testimony is never lacking to the 
Church of Christ. Even today, there are Christians in various coun- 
tries of the world who suffer and die because Jesus Christ exists. 

The whole practice of the Christian life-— what we call moral 
science —is nothing but a means of making this mystery of death 
and of life, of renunciation and of transcendence, enter into all our 
actions. We call it a mystery of transcendence because it enables us 
to accomplish, in spite of our weakness, things which are made 
possible in us only by the power of the risen Christ. 

Life, then, according to the Christian notion, as participation in 
God’s life in the Christ who died and rose from the dead, is that 
which assures the unity of our existence. It assures the unity of what 
we receive and what we give in all spheres: faith, prayer, the sac- 
raments, morality. 

God’s life has been truly implanted in ours, so to speak. Or, to 
use St. Paul’s figure, we have been grafted onto God’s life. Hence- 
forth the current of divine life passes through us and joins us to 
God. And this communication, this exchange, this communion takes 
place in forms, gestures, words, which are at the same time very 
elevated, infinitely sublime, and very humble, very simple, per- 
fectly suited to the deepest needs of our human life. 

Jean Leclerq, O.S.B. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD: 
THE RESURRECTION 


HEN Christ comes 
again we shall all rise from the dead. These bodies we now have 
will be given back to us, this time for a life without end. What 
about those who are alive on the last day? Will they all die and 
come to the resurrection through a quick experience of death? 

The question is debated among Catholic writers. Some think they 
will pass through death to the resurrection; others maintain they 
will undergo the change into the state of the resurrection at once 
without death. The discussion centers on the interpretation of sev- 
eral scriptural texts (1 Thess. 4:15-17; 1 Cor. 15:51-52; 2 Cor. 
5:2-4) and the meaning given to them in tradition. I think per- 
sonally that the opinion that they will not die fits in better with 
the teaching of St. Paul, but the point is unimportant. 

What is important is that all men without exception will receive 
the new conditions of bodily life which are the result of the resur- 
rection. Everyone will rise from the dead, the wicked and the good, 
the damned and the blessed. 

But we are not interested here in the damned. It is enough to 
notice that their bodies will endure for a life without end. The 
body of the sinner enters into his sin and it will enter into his pun- 
ishment. However, our concern now is with the wonderful mys- 
tery of the resurrection of the just. 

When we ask what it means, our first reaction should be to point 
to the resurrection of Christ. What will happen to us is what hap- 
pened to Christ. The resurrection of Christ is the cause and model 
of our resurrection, and our new, risen life will be a sharing in the 
risen life of Christ. 

But there is more to it than that. In a way we already share in 
the risen life of Christ. We do not often think in this way, but 
in fact our Christian life, our life of grace, is an incomplete share 
in the life of the glorified Christ. 

Baptism is a resurrection. If we wart to understand it, we have 
to compare it with the resurrection of Christ and see our baptism 
as a taking place in us of what happened when Christ rose from 
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the dead. Our Christian life is a life on a new level of existence, 
and, when we ask what that new level is, the answer is that it is 
the level of the risen life of Christ which we shall enjoy in full at 
the end of the world. We are already living on a level that is above 
the level of the things of this earth. 

This new life, which we have here and now, is given not only 
to our souls but also to our bodies. We have developed the habit of 
speaking of saving our souls or of the life of the soul, so that it is 
necessary to insist that Christ came not to save our souls but to 
save men. 

Man is not a soul that by misfortune has become stuck to a body, 
but a living unity of body and soul. Even in talking of the Christian 
life we cannot leave out the body. When we live our Christian life, 
we live it in body and in soul. 

But even this is not quite true, because our bodies and our souls 
do not exist and act side by side but have one life together. When 
we act as men, we act as body-souls, the two making one whole or 
unity, and that is the way we live our Christian life. 

The sacraments affect us as men and their effects penetrate our 
bodies as ‘well as our souls. Christ told us that it was because we were 
nourished on His flesh and blood in holy Communion that our 
bodies would rise from the dead. 

We can see now why the salvation brought by Christ would be 
incomplete without the resurrection. The blessed in heaven are not 
fully men but disembodied souls. They have received the vision of 
God and have thus received their eternal happiness. They are al- 
ready the blessed. But their happiness is incomplete until the resur- 
rection, because only after the resurrection will they enjoy their 
eternal happiness, not merely as souls, but also as men. 

They have to wait for this until the resurrection on account of 
the way Christ has given us salvation. He has not given it to us so 
that we escape death but so that we overcome death. As Christians 
we already share the resurrection of Christ, but that does not mean 
that we shall not die ; it means that we shall conquer death by rising 
again from the dead. There is planted in us the seed of the resurrec- 
tion. Our bodies have part in our Christian life and in the effect of 
the sacraments. 

The result of this is that, although we die and our bodies corrupt, 
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death cannot gain the victory; the seed has been planted, and when 
the time comes our bodies will rise from the tomb. Then our share 
in Christ’s resurrection will be complete, and death will be no more. 

To that extent our Christian life continues in an unbroken line and 
death cannot interrupt it or destroy it. Jesus said: “I am the resur- 
rection and life; he who believes in me, though he is dead, will live 
on, and whoever has life, and has faith in me, to all eternity cannot 
die” (John 11:25-26). 

What will our risen bodies be like? Once again we must turn 
to the resurrection of Christ which is the pattern and cause of ours. 

We shall rise with these bodies we now have. It was His own body 
that Christ took from the tomb. But although we shall be given 
back our same bodies, these will be changed. This change is difficult 
to grasp. Wait and see, is really the only answer we can give to ques- 
tions about them. 

A few hints can be gathered from the resurrection of Christ. Our 
bodies will be real bodies with human shape and features but not 
subject to the same conditions that govern bodies we know. The 
physical laws we experience will not apply in the same way. 

Again, our bodies will shine forth in glory. We have an example 
of this in the transfiguration of Christ. After His resurrection He 
limited this effect in order to make easier contact with His apostles, 
but we can say that in some way the glory of eternal life will be 
made visible in our very bodies. 

Further, our risen bodies will be completely free from even the 
possibility of suffering or harm. 

But perhaps what is most important is that they will be entirely 
subject to our higher faculties. Our nature is disordered through sin. 
Our bodies should be the expression of ourselves and should be fully 
subordinate to that spiritual activity that distinguishes us as men. 
They still are to a certain extent. Think of the way the face of a 
person, its lines and features, express the character of the man; 
consider how all our life here below involves bodily energies. 

But our body is often an encumbrance; it hinders us when we 
try to rise to higher things. It is often an unworthy image of our 
spiritual selves. After the resurrection the body will be perfectly 
malleable in its relation to the spiritual soul. It will express truly 
what we are and be a help not hindrance in our spiritual activity. 
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We should long for the resurrection. It is the fulfilment of all 
our hopes. At the same time, it is well to remember that we already 
have the beginning of our risen life. Our bodies are sacred even now. 
By a truly Christian life we must foster the seed of glory within them 
and not degrade them by sin. 

Charles Davis 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WORSHIP 


LL the readers 
of WorSHIP owe a debt of gratitude to Mary Perkins Ryan for rais- 
ing the question about the relation of the liturgy and nature in her 
extended review of Fr. Urs von Balthasar’s Science, Religion and 
Christianity (cf. December 1959, pp. 9—19).If I make bold to ex- 
press some disagreement with such a learned theologian as Fr. von 
Balthasar and so intelligent and gracious a lady as Mrs. Ryan, it 
is not because I am in basic disagreement with most of what they 
say. However, I do wish to continue the discussion on the relation 
between liturgy and nature, since I feel that this is an area of utmost 
importance. 

If I ascribe to Mrs. Ryan or Fr. von Balthasar positions that they 
do not hold, I must apologize in advance; the problem is so complex 
that misunderstanding is easy. Nor do I feel that my remarks are 
anything more than a very tentative contribution to the discussion. 
In this area of the psychology of worship, one must advance very 
slowly, groping for truth in the midst of the confusion in which 
we live. 

I would think that my disagreement with Mrs. Ryan has to do 
with the ideas in the following paragraphs of her article: 

Have we 
not been explaining, presenting, urging the liturgy and a liturgical life 
mainly from the vanishing cosmological outlook — indeed precisely as 
being the divinely worked out complement of that outlook? Have we 
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not been making a return to that outlook a prerequisite for understand- 
ing the liturgy — lamenting the fact that people no longer live in ac- 
cordance with the rhythms of nature, that city dwellers have so little 
familiarity with trees and grain and vines and animals? . . . Have we 
not been trying to rebuild Christian life on a natural foundation — not 
in the sense of seeking out the dynamic possibilities of our age, but in 
the sense of trying to reestablish the cosmological pattern of a stable 
structure of family or community life on which to build a Christian 
structure? (p. 12). 

. . . Few people today find anything “numinous” in the material 
world; farmers and factory-hands alike, they take nature matter-of- 
factly as something to be used by man to satisfy his needs, wants, curi- 
osity, pleasure. They even look at human nature in the same way, as 
something that can be analyzed and tinkered with to suit human 
convenience (p. 13). 


The first paragraph is a conclusion of Mrs. Ryan’s, the second 
is a summary of Fr. von Balthasar’s theory of the new “anthropologi- 
cal” or “instrumental” approach of man to the world around him. In 
so far as I understand Fr. von Balthasar’s very difficult style, Mrs. 
Ryan has summarized him accurately. Whether he would agree with 
her conclusion, I am not certain, but it seems to be a logical enough 
deduction from his thought — 


Overnight “nature” will be turned into 
a reservation; it will become a “national park” within the civilized 
world, and in national parks — mostly crowded — it is not very easy to 
pray either. If the works of the old culture always somehow derived 
from prayer and hence point to God, those of modern technical civili- 
zations do so no longer. They demand an attitude that seals off those 
sources that cannot be reduced to statistics; they require — even from 
the young, whose brains they usurp —a so-called “modern matter-of- 
factness” which becomes the prevalent state of mind. This invades 
almost automatically the metaphysical and religious spheres; but as it 
has nothing to do there and fails to achieve anything, it soon weans 
man from metaphysics and religion, from contemplation and converse 
with God (p. 57). 


It might be noted in passing that this “technical” or “mechanical” 
or “statistical” approach to nature is not quite so prevalent as Fr. 
von Balthasar would seem to hold. I can think of three indications of 
this. As Fr. Hurley has pointed out in earlier issues of WORSHIP, 
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the suburban migration is to some extent an attempt to return to 
the supposed idyllic beauties of the old natural life (an attempt 
which is normally unsuccessful). Secondly, there seems to be a 
revolt against empiricism in a good many scientific fields. Thirdly, 
if we are to believe Professor Eliade (about whom more later), 
there are all kinds of relics of the old nature religions still very 
much alive in our midst. 

Nevertheless, I am prepared to concede that the descriptions 
given by Fr. von Balthasar and Mrs. Ryan are, by and large, an ac- 
curate picture of the spirit of our time. 

There are three ways we can react to this situation. The first is 
that of Conrad Pepler in his book Riches Despised — the complete 
rejection of modern civilization and the demand for a radical re- 
turn to the ways of nature. This is a reaction which has always had a 
number of enthusiastic backers in Catholic circles. The second is 
the reaction of Mrs. Ryan — unless I misunderstand completely 
the drift of her rhetorical questions. This approach would be to 
pretty much write off the nature elements in Christian worship as 
being something from a past that cannot be salvaged and to attempt 
to deal with modern culture on its own terms. 

I would like to think of my own position as somewhere between 
the two. I would respond to Mrs. Ryan’s first two questions by 
saying “Yes, we must,” and to her third question by saying that 
I do not think it impossible to seek out the dynamic possibilities of 
our age and at the same time work to restore some of the values 
which existed when man had a more organic view of nature and 
society. I am under no illusion that such a task will be easy, nor 
do I have a clear idea of how we must proceed, but I feel strongly 
that the nature elements in man’s religious life are not obsolete. 

I am constrained to take this stand by a book of Mircea Eliade, 
a chapter of Everett C. Hughes and two paragraphs of Jaroslav 
Pelikan. 

Eliade’s book The Sacred and the Profane is required reading 
for anyone interested in the connection between religion and life. 
Almost every page of it demands to be quoted. Its basic theory is 
that religion explains nature by sacralizing it. The nature religions 
bring order out of the space-time chaos in which man finds him- 
self immersed, not by deifying nature (as the critics of nature re- 
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ligion claim) but by permitting man to transcend the world around 
him and to come in contact with divine realities. Nature religion 
enables man to do precisely what the gods did when they created: 
to turn chaos into cosmos, confusion into ordered reality. 

Eliade sees all of primitive man’s activities — the tilling of a field, 
the building of a home, the construction of a temple, the fortification 
of a city——as the religious ordering of space and a paradigmatic 
repetition of the divine creation. The untilled field, the uninhabited 
land, the area beyond the city are still chaos where disorder and 
confusion reigns. 

Religion also explained time to primitive man. There are really 
two kinds of time — the seeming monotony and pointlessness of his 
everyday life and the ordered eternity of the gods. Religion unites 
the two. Just as his temple makes space sacred by ordering it, so 
the religious service in the temple makes time sacred by uniting the 
routine of everyday life to the divine paradigm of the eternal myths. 

Now the passage of time in his life has meaning. Youth is a time 
of learning the meaning of the ritual processes which will enable 
him to play the role of a full-fledged adult in his community. Old 
age is a time when he will have a position of honor and importance 
in the tribe because of his profound experience in and understand- 
ing of the ritual life of his community. 

Virtually every event which would affect his life — the planting 
of crops, the union of the sexes, the waging of war — has a religious 
explanation which keeps him in close touch with his family, his 
friends, the world of nature and the mysterious Forces which guide 
the destiny of the universe. This order was possible because reli- 
gion explained that all these things were reenactments of the divine 
myths accomplishd “from the beginning.” 

The natural religions, then, ordered time and space, by sancti- 
fying the events of human life and the processes of nature in which 
man found himself irrevocably involved. 

Up to this point I would presume there would be no disagreement 
between Fr. von Balthasar and Mrs. Ryan on the one hand and Pro- 
fessor Eliade (and myself) on the other. The disagreement would be 
as to whether some of the values of the religious view Eliade por- 
trays can and indeed must be restored to our society. Eliade thinks 
they can; in fact he shows at some length (201-213) how many 
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of them still are operating, though in a secularized version. How- 
ever he admits that the trend is in the opposite direction. 

But it is 
only in modern societies of the West that nonreligious man has devel- 
oped fully. Modern nonreligious man assumes a new existential situ- 
ation; he regards himself solely as the subject and agent of history, 
and he refuses all appeal to transcendence. In other words, he accepts 
no model for humanity outside the human condition as it can be seen 
in the various historical situations. Man makes himself and he only 
makes himself completely in proportion as he desacralizes himself and 
the world. The sacred is the prime obstacle to his freedom. He will 
become himself only when he is totally demysticized. He will not be 
truly free until he has killed the last god (p. 203. One thinks of Pére de 
Lubac’s Drama of Atheist Humanism). 


Professor Eliade feels that such a defiant (one might say “exis- 
tential”) effort is doomed to failure. He claims that most men 
“without religion” still hold to pseudo-religions and degenerated 
mythologies, that profane man is a descendant of religious man 
and cannot wipe out his history, and that there is an astonishing 
similarity between the contents and structures of the unconscious 
and mythological images and figures: “The contents and structures 
of the unconscious are the result of immemorial existential situ- 
ations, especially of critical situations, and this is why the uncon- 
scious has a religious aura . . . religion is the paradigmatic 
solution for every existential crisis” (p. 210). 

Eliade, a Romanian Orthodox Christian, concludes by suggesting 
that modern nonreligion is equivalent to a new fall of man, that 
nonreligious man has lost the capacity to live religion consciously, 
that just as after the first fall the religious sense descended to the 
level of the “divided” consciousness, now after the second it has 
descended even further into the depths of the unconscious and 
has been “forgotten.” 

We may suggest in passing that this connection between the uni- 
versal mythical insights and the structures of the unconscious might 
be worth a thorough philosophical investigation. Eliade, if I cor- 
rectly understand his earlier Patterns of Comparative Religion, sees 
it as a result of a basic human insight into the nature of reality. 
Rudolf Otto explains it in the terms of a Kantian a priori cate- 
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gory (incidentally a rereading of his The Idea of the Holy, now 
available in a Galaxy Paperback, would be most helpful in this 
discussion). Jung claims the existence of archetypes in universal 
unconsciousness. 

Perhaps scholastics could explain it as a form of “synderesis,” a 
primitive pre-rational intuition of reality; I wonder if there might 
not be a connection between this intuition and the creative intuition 
of the agent intellect described by Jacques Maritain. I leave to 
the philosophers the problem of explaining the phenomenon and 
possibly of harmonizing the explanations. 

What is the result of the fall of the religious sense into the un- 
conscious? Mrs. Ryan tells us the answer: man is no longer in awe 
of the numinous in nature. He is now terrified by his own unleash- 
ing of the power of nature. Man has destroyed the cosmos and is 
now frightened by the chaos into which he has plunged himself. 

The existential psychoanalysts (not to be confused with existen- 
tialist philosophers) tell us that madness for the individual is pri- 
marily manifested in the breakdown of his time-space perceptions. 
Most of us I think are aware of the frightening experience at times of 
great emotional stress when time and space suddenly become jum- 
bled and confused all about us, and the normal structure of our life 
collapses. Would it be too much to suggest that this is precisely 
what has happened to society? It has destroyed the ordered cosmos 
of time and space and the result is that society has gone mad. 

This brings me to the comments of Everett C. Hughes, the literate 
and perceptive sociologist from the University of Chicago. Speaking 
from the vantage point of one interested in men at work, he 
comments : 

Those who have the cure of souls in their charge — pastors, 
psychiatrists — can tell better than I what burdens break and what 
sicknesses ravage the souls of people who, in the name of self-reliance, 
emancipation or progress, try to act as if there were no cycle of youth, 
maturity, old age and death; no rhythms of inner peace and conflict, of 
guilt and freedom from guilt, of grief and of the healing of its wounds. 
How ghastly can be the smile of a suffering man who is pretending 
that all is well; how pathetic the stiff but tottering stance of a man 
who, because he does not know how to share his trouble with others 
through the historic liturgies, is about to break under them. How pa- 
thetic, also, the man who, in his time of trouble, expresses the ultimate 
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of that individualism in which we have all been reared, the insistence 
that his troubles are so private and so unique that no social salve can 
soothe them. 


In our day we have tamed the material processes and made them 
our servants — temporarily at least. But just as a conquering people 
soon loses effective communication with its subjects and does not 
understand them, so we have lost effective communication with 
the world of nature. Instead of living in rational harmony with the 
material universe of which we are irrevocably a part, we treat the 
world around us as we would paper plates which are discarded as 
soon as we have used them to satisfy our passing desires. 

Unfortunately, when we lose reverence for the material world we 
ultimately lose reverence for ourselves. We can forget the material 
life processes in which we are immersed only at great peril to our 
sanity and our happiness. 

What is to be done? Dr. Pelikan describes the problem and our 
resources : 

In a culture where most Roman Catholics live in cities and 
where many of them have little daily contact with the processes of the 
created universe, liturgy is the one remaining point of contact. . . . It 
can serve to make urban worshippers conscious of . . . “the cosmo- 
logical setting” of Christian worship. The palms and the lilies, the water 
and the salt, the fire and the ashes, above all the bread and the wine — 
all these are symbols of man’s affinity with the rest of creation, and at 
the same time they are the symbols of the church’s worship. By these 
means the church can train the children of an industrial society to cele- 
brate the tenderness and the fierceness of the world into which the 
Creator has put them and to see in the Christ of the liturgy the assur- 
ance that the God who creates is the same as the God who redeems 
(The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, p. 165). 


He then points to the direction which I have felt for sometime we 
must take: 

If liturgy and life are to come closer together, changes are 
necessary in the liturgy too. It must begin to draw upon the components 
of contemporary life — of streets and corners, shops and offices, parks 
and plazas — for its symbols. The road to Walden, even to a Walden 
with shrines, is not the way out of the liturgical and cultural impasse 
of Roman Catholicism in America. [He might have said, “of Christi- 
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anity in the modern world.”] Since it serves the culture of the city, it 
must draw upon the life of the city for the symbols of its cultus (p. 170). 


The size of the task is staggering. To harmonize the city and 
nature, the technical and the numinous, the profane and the reli- 
gious is never easy; in the world of Einstein and Planck it is terri- 
fyingly difficult. 

The old cosmos has been destroyed. Let no one mourn it. It was 
good but incomplete and ultimately inadequate. A new cosmos 
must be built, a cosmos in which nature and technology are seen as 
restored in Christ. Technology will not be abandoned, the big city 
will not be deserted, but both must be sanctified. How this is to be 
done, where even we must begin, I do not know. To suggest an- 
swers to these problems is not the work of a journalist but of the 
poet, the metaphysician and the theologian. 

It seems to me that many times in controversy neither side listens 
to what the other is saying, and hence both sides are unaware that 
they are saying practically the same thing. I trust I have listened 
closely to Mrs. Ryan. I agree with most of what she says, but I 
think there is more than just a verbal disagreement about the im- 
portance of the nature elements in the liturgy. I hope that the 
dialogue can continue and that others will join it. 

Andrew M. Greeley 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST: 
SYMBOL OF THE PASSION 


HE holy Eucha- 
rist is the bread of life, but inscribed very clearly upon it is a sign 
of death. Unfortunately, it is easy to forget that the bread received 
at the altar is sacrificial food. When the sacred Host is exposed in 
the monstrance for adoration only a handful of people are aware 
that they are worshipping a sacrificial Victim. 
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The Romans referred to an animal slaughtered in sacred cere- 
monies as hostia. The word “host” can be traced to the Latin hostia. 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is king, friend and spouse of our 
souls, but more than anything else He is the sacrificial Victim of 
Calvary. At Benediction the Church proclaims that ancient faith 
when she sings O Salutaris Hostia: “O saving Victim.” 

Even though the first Christians had no crucifix, they found in the 
Eucharist the most graphic representation of the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. This Blessed Sacrament was their sacred symbol of the pas- 
sion. The crucifix receives a definitive artistic form only in the 
sixth century, yet the first Christians were not for a moment robbed 
of the memory of our Lord’s sufferings, for given into their keep- 
ing was the holy Eucharist. 

The holy Eucharist also symbolizes the glorious resurrection of 
our Lord. The Church joyfully acclaims the Blessed Sacrament as 
the pledge and foretaste here on earth of future glory. This present 
article, however, directs its attention to the death symbolism. A 
subsequent article will consider the Eucharist under the aspect of 
joy and victory. 

For a personal appreciation of the doctrine that the Bread of 
Life is necessarily sacrificial food, attention must be directed first 
of all to the scriptural theme of death and life. This biblical thought- 


pattern helps to explain the constant concern of the Church to as- 
sociate closely the lifegiving bread of holy Communion with Christ’s 
sacramental death in the Mass. This union of Communion with the 
Mass emerges all the more strikingly from a study of the paschal 
symbolism of the most Blessed Sacrament. Our investigations, how- 
ever, are limited to the scriptural level. 


DYING, BEHOLD WE LIVE 
The biblical theme of life and death is difficult to grasp, but the 
notion is essential to the doctrine of the Eucharist. There is not an 
exact time sequence that life comes first and then death, or that a 
person must die before he can live, although some scriptural texts 
may give this impression. “He who loses his life for my sake, will 
find it.” “If we are buried with him . . ., so we also may walk in 
the newness of life.” 

Actually, both death and life exist together, like soldiers in mortal 
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combat. When a person is succumbing to the blows of death, life 
is bursting forth. St. Paul writes: “I die daily.” Yet, each “death” 
gives the Apostle greater right to exclaim: “I live, now, no, not I, 
but Christ lives in me.” 

There is always a war of elements when light strikes darkness, 
when hot air blasts against a pocket of cold air, when goodness 
confronts evil. Could anything different, therefore, take place when 
the light of God’s Word appeared in this shadow of death? How 
could the darkness comprehend It? 

Christ’s entire life was carried forward under the momentum 
to execute the will of His heavenly Father. The divine will was His 
life-giving food, but not to be eaten in peace. Jesus is pitted against 
men who do the works of their father, the devil. What happens when 
a Man so selfless that He has nowhere to lay His head is sent into 
a world governed by materialistic Sadducees? 

Can a religion of spirit and truth, which finds its greatness in 
interior virtue rather than in the first places at banquet tables, re- 
main unmolested when it meets the Pharisee, the self-canonized 
fraud? How long will He survive who practises heroic love of ene- 
mies, when those enemies hate with a deadly hate? 

To die — Christ solemnly explained — that is why I came! Strug- 
gle must ensue, when life meets the darkness of death. No other 
outcome is possible, once the eternal life of Christ is pledged to 
come upon this earth and to destroy the power of death in sin. The 
eternal vocation of the divine Word was to take the flesh of the 
Virgin Mary and to dwell amongst men as Lord and Savior. This 
meant that He was the sacrificial Lamb, slain from the foundation 
of the earth. 

Yet, death did not destroy life but made it possible for this life 
to emerge more active and glorious. At no moment was Jesus more 
alive than when He was dying. His cry from the cross that “It is 
finished” was a triumphant declaration that here is the perfect and 
consummate expression of obedience, of courage, and, most of all, 
of charity. Yes, to die is to live. 

This scriptural law of life and death must regulate the gift of 
life in the Eucharist. The fulness of life can come only through 
a death-inflicting sacrifice. To symbolize life the Eucharist must 
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bear the sign of Christ’s death, for it was through and in the sacri- 
fice of Calvary that Jesus was lifted up to the glory of heavenly life. 

The Eucharist must bring to mind that moment when Christ 
hung dying upon the cross, for then He was most alive in his vigor- 
ous attack upon sin and in His heroic obedience to His heavenly 
Father’s will. At death began His mission of sending the Spirit of 
life to His followers. As the sacred symbol of the passion, the Eu- 
charist plants in human hearts the cross of Jesus, in order that 
dying with Christ each one may participate in His heavenly life. 

Attentive to how closely Scripture associates life with death, 
we are ready to understand better the New Testament’s manner of 
linking the eucharistic Bread of Life with the death-inflicting sacri- 
fice of the cross. 


MY FLESH LAID DOWN IN SACRIFICE 


In clear and forceful words Jesus Christ announces: “I am the 
bread of life.” In almost the same breath he adds that the Eucha- 
rist is the bread of death —the most striking sign or symbol of His 
passion and death. “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” How can any- 
one eat flesh and drink blood, unless what they are eating and 
drinking has first been killed? 

The picture is disturbing, but our Lord insists that it is true. 
When He says plainly that this bread is “my flesh for the life of 
the world,” His words carry the deeper meaning: here is my flesh 
laid down in sacrifice for the salvation of all mankind. The Blessed 
Sacrament is a mystery of faith. This bread will be a picture, a 
sign, a symbol and a mystic renewal of something in face of which 
we stand in awe. 

Christ gives a further explanation when He fulfills this promise 
of the Bread of Life. As He sits with His apostles at the Last 
Supper, the night on which He is to be betrayed, He makes His 
life-giving death an ever present reality for all ages. Time with its 
past and future becomes an eternal present. Jesus is involved in 
the very act of delivering His body over to death and of shedding 
His blood in sacrifice. “This is my body which is being given for 
you, . . . my blood which is being shed.” 

The earliest account of the institution of the Bread of Life is 
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the most explicit of all in stressing the sacrificial character of the 
bread. Writing little more than twenty years after the first Holy 
Thursday, St. Paul told the Corinthians: “As often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord until 
he comes.” The Eucharist places each Christian upon Calvary. 
Dying with Christ, the worshipper puts to death sin. That death is 
an heroic affirmation of life in all its fulness. Like Christ, the Chris- 
tian is never more alive than when he dies at the moment of holy 
Communion that Christ may live in him. 


FOOD FROM THE SACRIFICIAL ALTAR 
In the first three centuries of Christianity, everyone present at the 
renewal of the sacrifice of the cross partakes of the sacrificial food. 
The practice of many communities directs each worshipper to ap- 
proach the altar of sacrifice and receive the sacrificial food in out- 
stretched hands. After eating part of the consecrated Bread the 
faithful are allowed to take home with them whatever remains. 
However, even this privilege of private Communion at home does 
not rob the sacrament of its sacrificial character. The Eucharist 
remains the sign of the cross, for this sacred food is the Christian’s 
abiding remembrance of Christ’s death and a repeated participa- 
tion in His sacrifice. 

The pagan neighbors had a similar practice which transformed 
their family meal into an act of religion. Meat purchased at the 
market was considered sacrificial food. Before the animals were 
sacrificed, certain ritualistic observances dedicated the animal to 
the pagan gods. St. Paul faces this situation in 1 Corinthians 10:23- 
30. To eat such meat even at home is to become partakers “of the 
table of the devils.” St. Paul asks: “Are not they who eat of the 
sacrifices partakers of the altar?” However, “we have an altar from 
which they have no right to eat” (Heb. 13:10). From the altar of 
immolation the Christians received their sacred food. The Bread 
of Life was Jesus’ body and blood, laid down in sacrifice. 

If the pagans felt united with the gods at their sacred meal, the 
Christian was caught up into something far superior —the death 
of Christ. To the extent that sinful desires are crucified and de- 
stroyed, the heavenly life of Christ is imparted to the Christian by 
the holy Eucharist. 
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PRESERVING THE MEMORIAL OF THE PASSION 


Church laws, which regulate the care of the Eucharist, rest solidly 
upon this divine tradition uniting sacrifice and sacrament. For in- 
stance, a priest is absolutely forbidden to consecrate bread alone, 
even if a dying person must pass into eternity without holy Viati- 
cum. One reason is this: the separate consecration of only one 
element would not symbolize that moment when the body of Christ 
hung upon the cross and spilled out the blood upon the ground. 

Another example is the prescription of the new Holy Week 
ritual that holy Communion be received only during or immediately 
after the Mass of the Lord’s Supper. At first, this restriction may 
strike one as very unreasonable, since formerly holy Communion 
was distributed at frequent intervals before the morning Mass. For 
some there was less danger of being prevented from fulfilling the 
wish of Christ to “take and eat” on the anniversary of the institu- 
tion. Yet, especially during Holy Week, the Church wants her 
children to be just as conscious of the sign of the cross upon the 
eucharistic Food as Christ was on the first Holy Thursday. As 
Christians gather at night in their own “upper room” for the litur- 
gical reenactment of the Last Supper, they are to have one heart 
with the suffering heart of Jesus. With Christ they are reliving His 
last moments on earth. 

Pope Pius XII was repeating this same divine and apostolic tra- 
dition when he wrote in his encyclical Mediator Dei: “Holy Com- 
munion pertains to the integrity of the Mass.” “By feasting upon 
the Bread of Angels we can by a sacramental communion . . . be- 
come partakers of the sacrifice.” True, “the integrity of the sacri- 
fice requires only that the priest partake of the heavenly food.” 
However, the Pope frequently exhorts all the faithful to “approach 
the holy table . . . [and] to partake fervently and frequently of 
the richest treasure of our religion.” 

He makes his own the exhortation of Pope Benedict XIV, in 
praising those celebrants who allow the faithful to communicate 
from Hosts consecrated at the very Mass which is then being of- 
fered. In this way “all their actions at the altar manifest more 
clearly the living unity of the Mystical Body.” To partake of the 
sacrifice is much more than an external action. The Bread of Life 
stirs up a strong desire “to become as like as possible to Christ in 
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His grievous sufferings.” “We become a victim, as it were, along 
with Christ.” 
SACRIFICIAL BANQUET OF THE PASCH 


In order to understand better the actions and the words of Christ 
in giving us the Eucharist as sacrificial food, we must turn to the 
Old Testament. The Old Testament is “our tutor in Christ.” The 
ritual of the Jewish temple prepared for the Christian liturgy, since 
“the first tabernacle is a figure of the present time.” We ask if 
there is anything in the Old Testament heritage which makes it very 
unlikely that Christ would have established a mere Communion 
service? 

Limitations of space restrict us to one Old Testament rite, the 
paschal lamb, and only to one element of its observance, the sac- 
rificial aspect of the banquet. The Pasch is certainly a type of 
Christ’s death on the cross and of the Eucharist. It may be difficult 
to decide whether the typical sense is verified in each detail of the 
paschal meal. 

Yet, the New Testament tradition consistently inserts the account 
of the holy Eucharist into the general context of the Pasch. Such 
an association of ideas is like the accompanying notes of an organ. 
Repeated allusions to the Pasch provide a greater richness to our 
understanding of the eucharistic mystery. 

In the days of Christ the words Passover, Pasch and Unleavened 
Bread were used without distinction. The three synoptic Gospels be- 
gin their account of the Eucharist with a reference to the feast of 
Unleavened Bread. We read in St. Luke: “Now the day of the 
Unleavened Bread came, on which the Passover had to be sacri- 
ficed. . . .” St. John opens the public life of Christ with John the 
Baptist’s announcement: “Behold the lamb of God, who takes 
away the sins of the world.” 

St. John again deftly touches upon the memory of the paschal 
ceremony before relating the miracle of the multiplication of the 
five barley loaves and the two fishes and the subsequent eucharistic 
discourse: “Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, was near.” 
Since the word “Jew” in St. John’s Gospel indicates someone op- 
posed to Christ, the phrase “the feast of the Jews” implies that near 
and close at hand is another Passover — the true Christian Pasch 
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which will provide the real Unleavened Bread of immortality: 
Jesus, our Lamb of God and our Bread of Life. 

The account of the Last Supper is introduced in St. John’s Gos- 
pel with a brief but significant remark: “Before the feast of the 
Passover, Jesus, knowing that his hour had come to pass out of 
this world. . . .” St. John concludes his passion narrative with 
another reference to the Paschal Lamb: “For all these things came 
to pass that the Scripture might be fulfilled, ‘Not a bone of him 
shall you break.’ ” 


THIS HOLIEST OF NIGHTS 
A passing reference to the fire at Our Lady of Angels School in 
Chicago, December 1958, flashes across our mind a succession 
of pictures of horror, sorrow and heroism: the horror of violent 
death; the sorrow of losing one’s beloved; the heroism of dying 
for a friend. Likewise, the mere mention of the Pasch should re- 
mind us, as it did the early Christians, of all the particulars of this 
holiest of nights. 

At the beginning of the paschal meal one of the children at table 
asks the father: “What does this rite of yours mean?” Each holy 
Communion should draw forth a similar question from the Chris- 
tian, since the Bread of Life is received in the midst of a paschal 
sacrifice. The Mosaic law prescribed the order of ceremony for 
this “night of vigil for the Lord.” Its details can teach Christians 
the deeper meaning of their paschal meal. 

A lamb ...a year-old 
male lamb without blemish, . . . shall be slaughtered during the eve- 
ning twilight. They shall take some of its blood and apply it to the two 
doorposts and the lintel of every house in which they partake of the 
lamb. That same night they shall eat its roasted flesh with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs. . . . It is the Passover of the Lord. For on 
this same night I will go through Egypt, striking down every first-born 
of the land, both man and beast, and executing judgment on all the 
gods of Egypt —I, the Lord! But the blood will mark the houses where 
you are. Seeing the blood, I will pass over you; thus, when I strike the 
land of Egypt, no destructive blow will come upon you (Ex. 12:5-13). 


JESUS, OUR PASCHAL LAMB 
This association with the paschal celebration reveals the full mean- 
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ing of our eucharistic ceremony. Jesus is the Lamb of God, ac- 
claimed as such by John the Baptist and by the Baptist’s disciple, 
John the Evangelist, who refers twenty-eight times to the Lamb in 
the Apocalypse. Also in Hebrews and in First Peter we are told 
that Christ, our paschal Lamb, “through the Holy Spirit offered 
himself unblemished unto God,” for “you were redeemed . . . not 
with perishable things, with silver or gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 

The angel of death destroys the life of Christ in punishment and 
expiation for sin. We are saved because the blood of this Lamb 
has traced a sentence of forgiveness across the lintel of our hearts. 
Seeing this precious blood sprinkled upon our souls, this same an- 
gel of death will pass over us, as he did over the houses of the 
Israelites in Egypt. We become “holy and without blemish in his 
[God’s] sight . . . through Jesus Christ. . . . In him we have re- 
demption through his blood.” Our Egypt of sin and oppression is 
dead and past. Like the Israelites we begin a new life, as we eat 
the Bread of Life. 


THE TABLE OF THE LORD 


After the slaughter of the paschal lamb and the sprinkling of its 
blood, the Jewish family prepared for the sacrificial banquet. The 


lamb was roasted and served with unleavened bread, wine, bitter 
herbs and wild lettuce. The family takes part as though ready to set 
out on a journey: with their long oriental robes tucked up, with 
sandals on their feet and with staff in hand. The bitter herbs are 
a final farewell to the heavy misery and dark discouragement of 
the Egyptian slavery. They are about to set out on the journey to- 
wards the promised land of Palestine. 

Christians sit down at the “table of the Lord” to eat their sacri- 
ficial meal. Their Lamb too has been slaughtered, and its precious 
blood has been sprinkled across the lintels of their hearts. As the 
Christians look at the table set before them, the cry of John the 
Baptist echoes in their hearts, with tones of sorrowing, grateful 
love: “Behold the lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the 
world!” This Victim, whom they are about to consume, is “Christ 
Jesus, whom God has set forth as a propitiation by his blood.” 

Not only is Christ their paschal lamb; He is likewise their bitter 
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herbs. The Christians could never completely forget the bitter taste 
of sin and its crushing burden of discouragement, even though 
Christ had taken all this bitterness upon Himself. “For our sakes 
he [God] made him to be sin.” Engraved across their paschal meal 
is the sign of the cross. The Jews had been told: “This shall be a 
memorial feast for you.” The Christians were commemorating the 
memorial of the passion and death, the price of their liberation from 
the “Egyptian slavery” of sin. 

Christians eat this sacrificial food, as St. Peter declared, “having 
girded up the loins of your understanding.” Christ is food for the 
long, wearisome journey, traveled “in darkness and in the shadow 
of death.” Like Elias in the desert of Sinai, Christians must rise from 
the table and march “in the strength of this food” to a promised 
land where in joy eternal they will celebrate “the marriage supper 
of the lamb.” 

From the Bread of Life they will absorb the stamina to with- 
stand the sorrows of life and the burning heat of their “Sinai desert.” 
They must die daily to sin and imperfection and rise to newness 
of life in Jesus Christ. The Bread of Life, therefore, is really the 
bread of death to every form of sin and human weakness. The Eu- 
charist inscribes the sign of the cross upon the soul of the Christian, 
so that he is entitled to exclaim: “I bear the marks of the Lord 
Jesus in my body.” 


A HOLY NATION 


Many liturgical laws carefully guarded the Jewish paschal banquet 
from the least profanation. Only members of the chosen people 
may be present. And lest the meal degenerate into a perfunctory act 
of mere externalism, the father shall always explain the meaning 
of the rite to his family. Finally, the lamb must be completely con- 
sumed. “Whatever is left over in the morning shall be burned.” 
These regulations are carefully fulfilled in the Mass. 

The Christian family, gathered around the sacrificial banquet, 
“is a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people.” “As the One who called you is also holy,” St. Peter wrote 
in a context redolent of the paschal ceremony, “be you also holy 
in all your behavior.” This holy people is sanctified by the spirit of 
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charity. “Because the bread is one, we, though many, are one body, 
all of us who partake of the one bread.” 

Again we see the sign of the cross by which we have come to 
know His great love and by which we are united in one Mystical 
Body. The four corners of the cross bring together the four ends 
of the earth in the pierced heart of Jesus. 

This “lamb standing as if slain” before the eyes of those “who 
pierced him” by their sins, must be wholly consumed. The sacrifice 
will continue until the last fragment has been eaten. Every holy 
Communion, therefore, is marked with the sign of the cross, for 
each is a continuation of the paschal sacrifice. 

The New Testament places the sign of the cross upon the eucha- 
ristic meal, announcing that sacrificial food is received at the table 
of the Lord. “When your children ask you, ‘What does this rite of 
yours mean?’ you shall reply “This is the Passover sacrifice of the 
Lord.’ ” This same solemn proclamation is made by the priest when 
he lifts the sacred Victim before the eyes of the communicants and 
says: “Ecce Agnus Dei— Behold the Lamb of God; behold Him 
who takes away the sins of the world.” Before placing the Host upon 
the tongue of each communicant, the priest traces with It the sign 
of the cross — the cross which seals the bond of love between Christ 
and the communicant. The Bread of Life is the food of love because 


the sign of redemptive death is engraved upon it. 
Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 


GATHERING THE 
FRAGMENTS 


R'TING on the liturgical and pas- 
toral function of the homily ‘* The Whole Mass Proclaims the 
Word of God,” in The Liturgy and the Word of God, Liturgical 
Press, $3.50), Father A. M. Roguet, O.P., warns against consider- 
ing it a foreign element or an importation into the liturgical cele- 
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bration. There is an enduring temptation to consider the homily as 
an interlude, a neutral period between two semi-independent parts 
of the Mass. The homily is itself a liturgical act which belongs to 
the eucharistic celebration as such. It is placed precisely where the 
liturgy of the Word is joined to the eucharistic Liturgy and, from 
its organic relationship to what preceded and what follows, the 
homily takes its specific character. 

The homily has always been considered a somewhat familiar in- 
struction. It is familiar in that it should be common and pastoral, 
in contrast to an “occasional” sermon such as might be given at 
a funeral. But not familiar in the sense that it can be given without 
preparation, casually, and without plan. 

Like the liturgy of the Word and the liturgy of the Eucharist the 
homily should also be eucharistic. It should be prayerful, have a 
sense of mystery, convey the immediacy of the divine, and should 
lead to praise. 

If a choice must be made we should have to say that the homily 
belongs to an order which is more poetic than intellectual. This is 
not to give excuse for the homily which has neither head nor tail. 
Homilies sometimes too much resemble notes garnered from the 
missal or from some other liturgical publication. The homily can- 
not simply be a series of liturgical texts strung together loosely and 
without inner logic. 

The homily is meant to interpret and make personal the word of 
God, to adapt liturgical texts so that they are more easily assimi- 
lated. It is itself a proclamation of the Word. 

Though the homily should retain continuity with the preceding 
liturgy of the Word, it does not have to be enslaved to it. Except 
for the great feasts in which the theme of the homily is imposed, 
there are many Sundays on which the preacher can freely pursue 
some one subject and can connect his homily so as to give methodi- 
cal instruction in the chosen subject. If the homily is never anything 
else than a commentary on the gospels of the Sunday, there will 
be a great deal of sameness from year to year and a number of 
biblical passages and themes will never be heard by the people. 

To be faithful to its context in the liturgy and to its essential 
biblical nature, the homily is not obliged to take its material from 
them. It is enough— and this is a great deal—to be faithful to 
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their manner: that it be concrete, historical, fitted into and pro- 
claimed within the economy of salvation. 

The homily which successfully binds together and crowns the 
liturgy of the Word and introduces the people into the eucharistic 
Liturgy is timely and leads to commitment. 

If the homily is only an exposition, or has quite simply been lifted 
from a chapter of a biblical or liturgical book, it is not likely to have 
that quality which will elicit commitment from the hearers. The 
Eucharist is received to bear fruit in daily life and ultimately in 
eternal life, and the homily as a “eucharistic” act should lead them 
to action, to conversion, to charity, in a word, to self-commitment. 

If the homily were merely a biblical and liturgical exposition it 
could be as appropriate in Augustine’s Hippo as in our New York 
City. But every good homily should be of the present time, that is, 
adapted to the people actually present, here and not somewhere else, 
today and not yesterday. The timely quality of a good homily is 
not a journalistic relevance but the pastoral awareness of a priest 
who knows his flock, knows their strengths and weaknesses, and 
gives to them the words of life they need here and now. In this the 
homily follows the Eucharist which is neither the Eucharist in gen- 
eral, nor the Eucharist of the fourth century, but the Eucharist of 
today: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 


According to the Lutheran theologians Ernst Kinder and Walther 
von Loewenich, the main doctrinal difference between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism is not justification by faith alone — which 
according to Luther is “the pure gospel,” and according to Tillich 
is “the Protestant principle.” Dr. Kinder would reduce the main 
areas of disagreement to three: ecclesiology, magisterium or teach- 
ing authority, and Mariology. Central to the problem of the teach- 
ing authority is the relationship between Scripture and tradition, 
which George Tavard develops in Holy Writ or Holy Church: the 
Crisis of the Reformation (Harper, $5), a book of great ecumenical 
importance. Father Tavard’s approach is strictly historical, using a 
wealth of new material gathered from a tour of European libraries 
and archives. 

The first to oppose Scripture to the authority of the Church, ac- 
cording to Fr. Tavard, was Henry of Ghent in his Commentary on 
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the Sentences written in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Henry was not attempting to solve a concrete problem, but propos- 
ing a scholastic exercise: “Must we rather believe the authorities 
of this doctrine (i.e. sacred Scripture) than those of the Church, 
or the other way around?” The cleavage Henry posits is a feat of 
imagination — one of those exercises in which some medieval the- 
ologians delighted — rather than a real problem pressing for solu- 
tion. But here the seeds of a future divorce were sown. 

Father Tavard contends that the earlier patristic view is essen- 
tially this: the authority of the Church’s tradition and that of 
Scripture are not two but one. Holy Writ and holy Church are 
mutually inherent. “To Scripture is attached an ontological pri- 
macy; to the Church a historical one because it is only in hér 
receptivity that men are made aware of the Word” (p. 66). To 
the early Church the citing of Scripture against the Church, or the 
Church against Scripture was “not only unthought of, but literally 
unthinkable” (p. 8). 

We are therefore led by patristic theology to the admission that 
there is a sense in which “Scripture alone” is an authentic expres- 
sion of Catholicism in as much as Scripture is, in the Church, the 
apostolic tradition, and vice versa. Father Tavard holds, as does 
J. R. Geiselmann, S.J., that such a stand is not out of harmony 
with the decrees of Trent. 

On the Protestant side, Jaroslav Pelikan in The Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism says that tradition, which was a term of opprobrium for 
the reformers, is now becoming an acceptable concept among many 
Protestant theologians and biblical scholars. The Catholic Church 
(and the Orthodox Church) for the past four hundred years have 
upheld the authoritative voice of tradition as given expression in 
the magisterium of the Church, and this against the Protestant re- 
jection of tradition. “Suddenly now, Protestant theology has come to 
listen to tradition as it has not since the Reformation. . . . If, as 
Protestant interpreters like Dibelius and even Bultmann concede, 
the Christian community, through its tradition, shaped the forms 
of the New Testament, then it might well follow that the Christian 
community, again through its tradition, ought to have some voice 
in the interpretation of the New Testament” (p. 193). 

Among the Protestants the systematic theologians— as their 
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dogmatic theologians are called — have not caught up with the im- 
plications of what Protestant biblical scholarship has to say about 
tradition; they are only beginning to grasp what it all means. This 
lag between biblical scholarship and the assimilation of its findings 
into the dogmatic syntheses is not peculiar to our Protestant friends. 

All of this is cause for hope as it is well known that the areas 
of agreement between Protestant and Catholic biblical scholars are 
far larger than the areas of agreement between the respective dog- 
matic theologians. 

There is little danger here that Catholic and Protestant scholars 
will pass each other going in opposite directions. Rather what is 
happening is that both are coming back to a more patristic view 
of the problem, a view which does not invalidate the distinction 
between Scripture and tradition, or Scripture and the Church, but 
does invalidate their divorce. 


Father Tavard shows the important role the liturgy played in the 
formation of the canon of the New Testament. In defining what 
books the Church received, the Church was not concerned with 
establishing the source of her faith. Rather, she was concerned 
with regulating liturgical practice. The questions were: What is to 
be read when Christians come together for worship? What books 
are to be received and read in the liturgy? “The books of the New 


Testament are therefore received first in the local church as liturgical 
texts. ‘Canon’ means nothing other than the ruling accepted in a 
church as authoritative for its order of worship” (p. 6). 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PARISH Tae 
AINT Paul’s Church in Cambridge, 


Mass., stands a little out of Harvard Square, at the junction of Bow and 
Arrow Streets. It never dominated the landscape, and now it is over- 
shadowed by the multiplying towers of the University which lies about it 
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on every side. Patterned after the great St. Paul’s outside Rome, it is a 
generously open if (by contrast) a miniature basilica where the Christian 
assembly can meet and worship without being overawed by dim, vasty, 
vaulted ceilings or smothered by gilded prettinesses. In it there is a sense 
of Paul’s “freedom wherewith Christ has set us free.” 

The parish is steadily dwindling in numbers. Harvard’s expansion 
means that more and more land becomes part of the campus, and what 
is left becomes apartment houses or shops to serve the large academic 
community. The solidly Irish segment of the parish is increasingly re- 
placed by Negroes, few of whom are Catholics. During the college year, 
between five hundred and a thousand students assist at Mass. There are 
some fifty-two hundred souls in all. The parish school in 1946 had over 
six hundred children ; now there are only three hundred and twenty-five. 
Thirteen Sisters make up the teaching staff, where formerly there were 
twenty-one. 

Since 1925 the pastor of St. Paul’s has been the Rt. Rev. Augustine F. 
Hickey, the vicar general of the archdiocese and for many years previ- 
ously superintendent of schools. In 1956 Msgr. Hickey celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his priesthood. His student days in the North American 
College in Rome are among his dearest memories, and he feels that the 
influence of St. Pius X, who was pope then, has been very strong in his 
own life; he tells of going to hear him speak to the people on Sunday 
afternoons, of listening to the white-clad figure talking about the Good 
Shepherd on Good Shepherd Sunday. 

St. Paul’s had always been distinguished for the dignity of its worship; 
its music director, Mr. Joseph Ecker, was an accomplished musician and 
a gifted choirmaster. Solemn Mass on Sundays and feasts drew people 
from great distances, and the parishioners took pride in the reputation of 
their choir. The liturgy, so far as the priests were concerned, was carried 
out, as Monsignor always insisted, “with reverence, punctuality, and 
concern.” 

For thirty-five years the Sunday Mass has been the center of parish 
life, the important act of the parish week. The daily seven o’clock Mass, 
celebrated by the pastor, has always been the Mass of the day, and 
requests for Requiems have never been allowed to interfere with this rule. 

The children of the parish school have always sung one of the Masses 
on holydays in the chant. They have always been urged, too, to bring 
with them to Mass the same edition of the missal, and Monsignor has 
himself been present at their Mass to instruct them in its meaning. In 
this way he anticipated long ago the present function of the “commen- 
tator” (in the best sense of that term), indicating unobtrusively the 
proper page in the missal and giving occasional one-sentence explana- 
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tions of a rite or a prayer. To inculcate the idea that religion is a 
seven-days-a-week concern, he announces each Sunday the feasts that 
will be celebrated during that week. 

Monsignor speaks gratefully of his seminary education; it gave him, 
he says, a profound appreciation of the organization of the Church and a 
deep respect for the magisterium. But it was only after returning home 
that he began to sense something deeper: the life of the Christian body, 
the Church as a living organism. 

Long before the doctrine of the Mystical Body began to be spoken of 
as such, his constant theme in the pulpit was sanctifying grace, the dignity 
of the Christian, the soul alive in Christ. “Establish the fact of God,” he 
exclaims, “of the Incarnation and of the Church, and what else is 
there?” In season and out, he has preached the reality of baptism as 
engrafting a man to Christ; the humanity of Christ as our mediator and 
priest, our “advocate with the Father.” 

For many years he gave lectures to his Sisters so that they could better 
instruct the children in these basic ideas. “Bring the people to God,” he 
says, “by the means that God has given us.” The Sisters (of the Boston 
Sisters of St. Joseph) have cooperated magnificently, teaching the chil- 
dren the pronunciation and meaning of the responses and the ordinary, 
helping with the training of the boys’ choir, encouraging the congregation 
by their presence and their singing of the Mass on Sunday. In their own 
convent the daily Mass is always a dialogue Mass in the “fourth degree.” 

The program of the people’s participation in the liturgy which has 
distinguished St. Paul’s grew out of this steady indoctrination. The pastor 
came to see how life naturally expresses itself in outward action; the 
people realized that participation is a logical corollary of their share in 
the priesthood of Christ. In this way the rapport and sympathy necessary 
before changing lifelong habits of piety was established. 

When he went on retreat in 1948, Monsignor took along the recently 
published encyclical of Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei. He says that it 
provided the last rung of the ladder he had been building. “I see,” he 
said when he came home. “It’s simple. The liturgy makes present now 
what Christ did then.” 

The National Liturgical Week was held in Boston that summer, and 
Monsignor took an active part in it, but the program he initiated at St. 
Paul’s derived its inspiration and development rather from the encyclical 
and from a half-century of prayer, reading, and experience than from the 
Week. 

From the beginning he was fortunate to have as his assistant Fr. 
Joseph I. Collins, a returned Army chaplain and a convinced advocate 
of liturgy for the people, whose sympathy, good humor, and priestliness 
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have given him unfailing support. Monsignor feels that he has, in fact, 
been greatly biessed in his assistants. “Every one of them,” he says, 
“takes his priesthood seriously. And don’t forget that two of them are 
silver jubilarians.” 

He was fortunate again in being able to engage as choirmaster Mr. 
Theodore Marier, the eminent organist, choral director, composer, and 
professor of music. Mr. Marier brought to his work a contagious enthusi- 
asm for the music of the Church, an authority which only professionals 
can have, and a disposition for the same hard work which he asked of 
his singers as their share in the praise of God. The choirs of St. Paul's 
do not give concerts in church; they pray. And they help the people 
to pray. 

For twelve years now the high Mass on Sundays has been a com- 
munity-sung Mass. At first the people were shy and diffident, or even 
discontented that they could no longer listen passively to the “gorgeous” 
music from the choir-loft; they found the effort of raising their voices 
a strange and unpleasant one. But Mr. Marier persisted, never dominat- 
ing or berating, always leading and encouraging. Now more than two- 
thirds of the congregation sings the ordinary of the Mass, without 
self-consciousness and with growing ease and pleasure. 

This is the more noteworthy in view of the fact that the congregation 
changes so much; students take their degrees and leave, apartment- 
dwellers find more permanent homes elsewhere. Some of the best singers 
in the choir have left, too, but Mr. Marier does not regret them; they 
have gone into religious life and seminaries, and one of them, now Fr. 
Gabriel of the Trappist Monastery in Spencer, Mass., directs what many 
consider the outstanding monastic choir in the country. 

This spring St. Paul’s will install a new organ console in the transept, 
on the floor of the church. The new position will enable the director to 
lead the community’s singing, not just the choir’s. At Liturgical Week last 
summer, in the seminar for architects, Mr. Marier read a paper on the 
placement of the organ in the church. This paper, with illustrations, will 
appear in Liturgical Arts shortly, and will offer suggestions as to how a 
liturgically-minded pastor can renovate his church so as to make com- 
munity singing easier and more unified. 

Monsignor has a few points on which he feels very strongly. At 
Christmas, for instance, no one in the school mentions Santa Claus, or 
there is trouble. No one at any time refers to the complex of church, 
school, rectory, and convent as a “plant” — or at least he does not do 
so twice. “We have plenty of administrators today ; what we need is more 
priests.” No one “plugs” the collection; talk of money in or out of 
church distresses the pastor. Once a year a formal statement is read; a 
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collection is taken up monthly and at Christmas with the terse request, 
“please give as generously as your means permit.” “And,” says Mon- 
signor, “there is no financial problem.” 

St. Paul’s held to the old custom of a lenten course of sermons until 
evening Mass was permitted. Now there is Mass at 5:30, with a fifteen- 
minute sermon on the meaning of Lent and Holy Week. Evening Mass 
is also offered on holy days, and on lenten Fridays there are the stations 
of the cross. There is a triduum every year in preparation for the feasts 
of the Immaculate Conception and of the Sacred Heart, but no novenas. 
Each autumn, for four weeks, there is a parish visitation, followed by a 
two-week “mission.” Confessions are heard not only at the usual time 
on Saturday but also every morning during the seven o’clock Mass and 
on Friday evenings before the Holy Hour. Evening prayers are said 
during May, October, and November. 

There are sixteen parish societies, not counting the ushers and the 
altar boys and the choirs, and they range from the Holy Name Society 
to the Boy Scouts and the Book Club and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. There is a very active St. Vincent de Paul Society to care for 
the many poor in the parish, and it is characteristic that Monsignor has 
always been its chaplain, just as he does much of the day-to-day welfare 
work himself. 

Father John Sullivan, a priest affectionately remembered by his fellow 
priests and the people of the archdiocese, went from St. Paul’s to his first 
pastorate in Milton, and named it for St. Pius X. His years with Msgr. 
Hickey helped him to imbue his new parish with a love of the liturgy 
and a desire to participate that still survive, though he himself was called 
home to God after only two years as pastor. 

The Harvard students who are Catholics have their own chaplain, 
Fr, William Porras of Opus Dei, but many come also to St. Paul’s, and 
at eight o’clock on Saturday mornings they assist at a dialogue Mass with 
“fourth degree” participation. One of the students reads the epistle, 
another the gospel. Last year, on the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, there 
was an afternoon Mass for the academic community sung by Msgr. 
Timothy O’Leary, archdiocesan superintendent of schools. His Eminence 
Cardinal Cushing presided and preached. 

St. Paul’s parish dates from 1875. Its traditions are not only long but 
deeply ingrained. Its children are few, and (aside from the transient 
student population) its people are mature and settled in their devotional 
habits. For all these reasons the pastor feels that he must initiate changes 
slowly and only after careful and repeated explanations. 

In the years before the Instruction of September 1958, for instance, he 
requested permission for dialogue Mass one day a week. Gradually 
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he asked and received permission to have it more often. He believes 
firmly that the people must thoroughly understand the necessity of 
interior participation and how this is expressed and assisted by exterior 
participation. 

To the impatient he points out the progress already achieved, the slow 
but steady acceptance not only of recitation and singing but of the indis- 
pensable attitudes that will prevent exterior participation from being a 
novelty or a fad. By no other procedure, he feels, can he fulfill his office 
as good Shepherd of all his flock. 

When people comment on what they see at St. Paul’s, Monsignor 
deprecates his accomplishment. “There is nothing unusual here,” he 
says. “We simply try to do the ordinary things ordinarily well.” To which 
one visitor replied some years ago, “But this is extraordinary !” And it is. 
But so is Monsignor. And so are all those who are helping him, under 
God, to bring St. Paul’s “mystery” to fulfilment. 

William J. Leonard, S.J. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE sete 


N THE February 
issue of WorsHIP, Father Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., discussed the prin- 
ciples involved in using the Bible in the devotional life of Catholics : 

1) The reading of Scripture is communal ; 

2) The celebration of the Word must be completed in a rite; 

3) The proclamation should follow the lines of biblical development. 

These principles are readily translated into action; as a matter of 
fact, the editors have requested that I discuss the practical aspects of 
Bible Devotions in the light of the several years of extensive parochial 
experience with this particular type of service that I have enjoyed. 

We have been able to use Bible Devotions on almost any occasion. 
They have served well in Lent, during May and October, for a novena 
at Pentecost, during Advent, as monthly Holy Hours in a convent, as a 
closing service on a parish bus-pilgrimage. Bible Devotions are so adapt- 
able that almost any occasion will provide a suitable background and 
any kind of congregation at all— children or grown-ups, Catholic or 
mixed — may profit from them. 

Bible Devotions, as one might gather, are flexible from any point of 

*The term “Bible Devotion,” while perhaps open to objection, seems 


preferable to “ible Vigil,” insofar as the latter has special liturgical conno- 
tations and, moreover, seems to circumscribe the usefulness of this devotion. 
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view. They may be performed simply, requiring no more than the priest 
and his congregation ; or they may utilize the full panoply of solemnity to 
emphasize the dignity due to the Word of God. In practice, the greater 
or lesser degree of solemnity will be governed by circumstances. 

Naturally, the greater the number of participants the more fully the 
communal nature of the exercise is apparent. If in a particular parish the 
Masses are celebrated with congregational participation and the aid of 
commentators, then the Bible Devotion will have a ready pool of readers 
upon which to diaw. 

Ideally the Bible Devotion would include the following ministers: the 
celebrant who presides at the sedile, delivers a brief homily after each 
reading and offers the collect or “celebrant’s prayer”;? readers for the 
Scripture lessons; a leader who introduces the several readings, leads the 
congregation in singing and in the recitation of the people’s prayer; altar 
boys who carry the cross, the censer, the candies, and who—to the 
degree of their availability —— are present simply as supernumeraries, 
enriching the solemnity of the ceremony without detracting from its 
essential simplicity. 

This is the ideal situation. In other circumstances, the priest may have 
to assume the duties of the leader and/or reader. 

The structure of the Bible Devotion is simplicity itself. We may say 
that it consists of two parts: Word and Action. 

The Word part is made up of a very simple pattern which is repeated 
three or four times. The pattern may be characterized as “read — speak 
— sing” (which pattern has numerous analogies in the liturgy); first, 
the reading, then a homily, and finally a meditative singing a psalm, or 
a hymn. The pattern having been followed three or four times, the con- 
gregation makes its petition in the people’s prayer and the Word portion 
is concluded by a collect recited by the celebrant. 

The Action portion of the Bible Devotion is, clearly, psychologically 
necessary to round off the service. The Action might consist in any rite 
or custom whatsoever, so long as it can illustrate or sum up the readings 
which have preceded. One thinks immediately of Benediction to con- 
clude the service, but we also have available the great treasures of the 
Ritual and the Raccolta as well as the pious customs of the people. 

It would probably be very useful to outline a typical Bible Devotion, 
if only to furnish a concrete illustration.® 

*For 100 prefaces consult the bi-lingual Sursum Corda by P. Alban Dold, 
Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, 1954. 

*It will be noted that this outline differs somewhat from that given in 
WorsuiP by Fr. McDonnell. The divergences spring from decisions of a practi- 


cal nature, and further illustrate the tentativeness of any rule concerning Bible 
Devotions at this stage of development. 
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CLOSING SERVICE FOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL RETREAT 
Entrance. Simply from the sacristy to the sanctuary, or solemnly, through 
the church. The holy Bible should be carried in a prominent manner. The 
congregation sings a hymn: e.g., “Praise to the Lord.” 


A, Reading Service 
First Lesson. Old Testament : Is. 9:27.— Homily, on “Our King foretold 
by the Father.” It should be very short (3-5 minutes), for it merely 
opens the Word of God. — Psalm. E.g., Ps. 135, vv. 1, 2, 3, concluding 
with the doxology. The simplest manner is for the leader to sing verses 
and have the people merely sing the refrain. Developed groups can 
do more. 

Second Lesson. Gospel. Luke 1:26-33. (If a second Old Testament 
lesson is desired, then the third lesson will be the Gospel.) — Homily: 
“Christ is our King.” — Psalm: Ps. 135:3-—5, followed by the doxology. 

Third Lesson. John 18:33-44. (Or a passage from an Epistle might be 
chosen, for moral application; or from the Apocalypse, for an eschato- 
logical message.) — Homily : “Our King won His kingdom on the cross. 
Our response is loyal love.” — Psalm: Ps. 135:5-7, followed by the 
doxology. 

People’s Prayer. Bidding prayers, or silent prayer. We prefer the use 
of a “litany.” The litany for peace from the Liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom is fine. Leave room to insert particular petitions as the situation 
demands: e.g., “For those who are suffering from the recession and for 
those who must lead the country out of it, let us pray to the Lord.” 

Celebrant’s Prayer. Collects abound, but we have found that a preface 
suits the presiding function of the celebrant: in this case, the preface of 
Christ the King. 

Collection, with Hymn (optional). 


B. Action Part 
This should illustrate the point of the readings. The Ritual and the 
Raccolta are replete with rites. As a principle: we should use all that we 
have. Thus, for this service: bless water as in the Ritual. Have students 
stand for one minute of silence in which each makes his own resolution. 
Then sprinkle group, and recite together the Apostles’ Creed. 
Recessional, with Hymn: “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name.” 


The preceding outline may, of course, be used by anyone on an experi- 
mental basis, but in order that Bible Devotions be a continuing thing 
it is necessary to have different readings and prayers for each service. 
This poses no problem at all, since we have at our disposal the vast 
treasures of the Church: the entire Bible, all the prayers of the various 
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liturgies, and all the rites and customs of the Church are ours to use. 
All we have to do is mine this rich lode. 

But herein lies the practical problem: the busy (and therefore aver- 
age) parish priest will be embarrassed at the prospect of such a job. This 
practical problem is however merely apparent. In reality, there are today 
aids to the preparation of Bible Devotions. I think specifically of Fr. 
Lawrence Dannemiller’s recently published Reading the Word of God* 
which, while it was not designed for Bible Devotions only, kept such 
services in mind in its preparation. 

Using this book, one may prepare a program of Bible Devotions for a 
novena to the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Thus, the Scripture readings for 
the Friday after the Ascension would be from Gen. 1:1-—13; 1:14—23; 
and 1:24—2:3. For Saturday, John 14:15-21; 16:5-11; and 16:12-16. 
For Sunday, Ex. 19:16-25; John 14:23-29; and Acts 2:1-—7. For Mon- 
day, 1 Sam. 16:1-13; Luke 4:14—22; and Acts 2:1-11. For Tuesday, 
1 Cor. 12:12—31; Eph. 4:1-16; and 1 Cor. 6:12-20. For Wednesday, 
Matt. 3:13-17; John 15:26—16:7; and Acts 8:14~-17. For Thursday, 
Gen. 11:1-9; Acts 2:1—11; and Acts 19:1-17. For Friday, Deut. 6:1-9; 
Mark 12:28-34; and 1 John 4:7—11. For Saturday, Lev. 19:13—18; Matt. 
5:43—48; and 1 Cor. 13:1-3. 

There should be even less problem with regard to the Action. The 
variety of possible actions is amazing. Primarily these actions should 
illustrate the message of the readings, but they can also serve pastoral- 
didactic purposes. Some will be rather complicated, others extremely 
simple. Some will simply re-emphasize things already familiar to the 
people; others will open to them new dimensions of the faith. 

An example of a pastoral-didactic Action might be the following. 
Water is blessed according to the ritual, then each person approaches 
the altar-gate and solemnly makes the sign of the cross with the just- 
blessed water. This rite would of course tend to drive home the signifi- 
cance of an action that is too often performed absentmindedly. 

To inculcate reverence for the Holy Bible, one might use ceremonially 
a custom sanctioned by the Raccolta with a 500-day indulgence. Let the 
congregation read an appropriate passage from the Gospel, say, St. John’s 
Prologue, and then come forward and kiss the Holy Book held in the 
priest’s hands. 

For the slight trouble involved in preparing these Uevotions and intro- 
ducing them to the people there is a rich reward. Didactically they are 
apparently very effective: one often hears, “I have never learned so 
much before.” Beyond this, Bible Devotions have made catechumens 
more alive to the “sensus Ecclesiae,” visitors more open to the Church, 
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and have given ex-communicants one more emotional bond with the 
Church, and have deepened the love of the faithful for her. Without 
claiming any competence in mystical theology, I am forming the opinion 
that in meditative singing of the psalm after the reading and the homily 
we are placing our ordinary “little” people in a situation where a brief 
moment of real contemplation is possible. 
To the final practical question, “Do they come?” the answer is a 
resounding “Yes.” 
Joseph M. Connolly 


LITURGICAL PRAYER CLASSES 


WO YEARS ago 
we started what we have since come to call liturgical prayer classes. Our 
primary purpose was twofold: an enriched understanding of the scrip- 
tural texts of the proper of the Mass and a fuller appreciation of the holy 
Sacrifice as an act of worship. Though our schedule was already crowded, 
the enthusiastic response our novices gave these classes made it obvious 
that they regarded them as anything but an additional burden. 

Originally the class was to have met only once a week to prepare the 
proper for the Sunday’s Mass. However, there were beautiful feasts com- 
ing up each week and these provided the perfect occasion for the integra- 
tion of the morning’s mental prayer with the feast day Mass. Hence, the 
classes became more frequent and constantly more appealing. We found, 
too, that such a commentary on the proper of the Mass could be used 
appropriately for the programs customarily given on the eve of a sister's 
feast day. And so it is now taken for granted that every such feast day 
celebration include a Mass commentary. 

Recently, the class has been turned over to the novices themselves. 
The second year novices conduct the class during the first semester, and 
the first year novices during the second semester. The sisters volunteer 
to prepare the commentaries for the various feasts of the coming months 
and also for the Sundays. Sisters having patronal feasts usually select 
their feast day. 

The procedure we follow is simple. The sister conducting the class 
gives first a biographical sketch of the saint if it is the feast of a saint. 
Then follows the Mass commentary. The commentary for each proper 
part is read and then, in the light of these explanatory comments, the 
text is chanted by a verse choir of about six or eight members. 

Actually the liturgical prayer class thus conducted takes about twenty 
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minutes or even less. Whenever we can, we work the class in toward the 
close of the day so that the thoughts of the next day’s liturgy are upper- 
most upon retiring. 

It seems that the commentaries will have to be written with the needs 
of one’s particular group in mind. However, those interested in introduc- 
ing a similar class into their sister-formation programs will find the 
following books and series of articles valuable for inspiration and help: 

Saints of the Missal, by Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. 2 vols. (Herder, St. 
Louis: 1958). The Church’s Year of Grace, by Pius Parsch. 5 vols. (The 
Liturgical Press). The Liturgy of the Mass, by Pius Parsch (Herder, St. 
Louis: 1957). “The Liturgy and Religious Life,” by Msgr. Martin B. 
Hellriegel, in Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality, 1953 (University of Notre 
Dame Press). “Living with the Church in Prayer and Reading,” by 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., in Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality, 1955 
(University of Notre Dame Press). 

Sister M. Marjorie, S.S.J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors: — Dom Jean 
Leclerg, monk of Clervaux Abbey in Luxemburg, is the author of books 


on St. Bernard, and of L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu, a standard 
work on the spirituality of the early middle ages. At present he is work- 
ing, in collaboration with Pére Bouyer and others, on a series of volumes 
covering the entire history of Christian spirituality. Rev. Charles 
Davis, is a seminary professor of dogmatic theology and the assistant 
editor of the English Clergy Review. — Rev. Andrew M. Greeley, curate 
of Christ the King church in Chicago, is editor of Apostolate and the 
author of The Church and the Suburbs. — Rev. Carroll Stuhlmueller, 
C.P., is professor of Scripture at the Passionist seminary in Louisville. 
— Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., is the editor of the Scripture section 
of WorsHIP, and teaches theology in the college of St. John’s. — Rev 
William J. Leonard, S.J., of Boston College, is the secretary of the 
national Liturgical Conference. — Rev. Joseph M. Connolly is curate of 
St. Gregory the Great church, Baltimore. — Sister M. Marjorie, S.S.J., 
sent us her report from the motherhouse and novitiate of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Nazareth, Mich. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, president 
of the national Liturgical Conference, is the editor of The Jurist and 
professor of canon law at the Catholic University of America. 
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Our cover design. Bread and fish are an accepted symbol of Christian 
fasting, as well of its goal in Christian feasting, the holy Eucharist. 


The 1960 Liturgical Week will be held in Pittsburgh, August 22-25, 
under the official patronage of Bishop John J. Wright. Local headquar- 
ters will be at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel. During the past Christmas 
holidays, the officers and board of directors of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence met in Pittsburgh to decide upon the topic of the Week and to 
work out details of the program. Since the Week is to explore the 
relevance of the liturgy to the presently much discussed problem of 
Christian unity, the theme “Liturgy and Unity in Christ” was chosen. 
Following the precedent of the Cincinnati and Notre Dame meetings, 
a more advanced program of theological papers on aspects of the same 
theme will be held in conjunction with the Week. We expect to be able 
to give the address for information about accommodations in our April 


number. 


We ask the charity of your prayers for Monsignor John P. O’Connell 
of Chicago, who underwent surgery during the first week of Febru- 
ary. An extensive malignancy was discovered, and the prognosis is very 
unfavorable. He knows his condition, and is cheerfully resigned to God's 
will. Many of our readers will know what an important part Monsignor 
(he was given this dignity in December) has had in the organization 


of the Liturgical Week programs in recent years, in rounding up and 
editing the contents of the Proceedings volumes, in sending out ques- 
tionnaires with a view to improving the Weeks’ usefulness, etc. Reports 
from the hospital say that he is still hard at work! 


The first edition of the New York Times of December 30, carried 
the following news report, supplied by the United Press International, 
and datelined Rome, December 29: 

“The Roman Catholic Church is preparing a revision and shortening 
of the breviary recited daily by its priests, Vatican sources said today. 
The sources said the Vatican’s Sacred Congregation of Rites has not set 
a date for announcing the changes, but Catholic publishers have been 
informed of the expected changes to prevent their printing large edi- 
tions of the current version” (p. 5). 

A careful scanning of the NCWC news releases in subsequent weeks 
failed to discover any corroboratory story, nor have European litur- 
gical and ecclesiastical journals carried any intimation that the pro- 
jected thorough revision of the breviary had made such progress. What 
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does appear certain is that pontifical publishers received such advice 
last fall in regard to the missal. (More or less officially announced, too, 
is a drastic revision of the rite of consecration of churches, reducing 
it to a more tolerable length by eliminating some of the medieval cere- 
monious accretions.) The fact that the late or microfilm edition of 
the Times of the same date did not reproduce the breviary story was 
due,.we were assured upon inquiry, solely to reasons of space. 


“Catholic Action and the Liturgy” will be the theme of the twelfth 
annual conference of the Seminarians’ Catholic Acticn Study of the 
South. Seminarians from all seminaries are welcome to attend the 
conference, which will take place at Notre Dame Seminary, New Or- 
leans, August 29 to September 1. Outstanding speakers in the fields of 
both Catholic Action and the liturgy will lead the ten discussions. 
Bishop Wright of Pittsburgh will be among them. The seminarians 
will also discuss ways of encouraging study of the theme in their re- 
spective seminaries. Moderator of the group is Bishop Schexnayder 
of Lafayette, La., and the hierarchy and religious superiors of the 
ecclesiastical provinces of New Orleans and San Antonio are actively 
supporting the conference as official patrons. 

Seminarians (or young priests) interested in further details are re- 
quested to write to: The Office of the Chairman, Seminarians’ Catholic 
Action Study, Divine Word Seminary, Bay Saint Louis, Miss. Accom- 
modations will be available at modest prices. 


Our information file on newly appointed diocesan commissions on 
the liturgy, and what they are doing, is beginning to bulge. In suc- 
ceeding issues we shall present this data in summary form to our 
readers. Of course legislation, even episcopal, is one thing; actual pa- 
rochial results are another, and are apt to lag behind rather distress- 
ingly. For that reason, the report in the Catholic Sentinel of Portland, 
Oregon, January 28, deserves special notice. A survey of the 104 
parishes of the archdiocese, made by Fr. David Nicholson, O.S.B., arch- 
diocesan director of the commission for sacred liturgy, showed that 70 
parishes now have recited Mass, and in 40 parishes the congregation 
is singing the ordinary of the high Mass. Thirty-three of the parishes 
in which the people recite the Mass use lectors, laymen, to aid the con- 
gregation in following the holy Sacrifice and to explain it. Thirty-one 
parishes have formed male choirs. 

The Portland archdiocesan commission of sacred art, headed by Fr. 
John Domin, has been exceptionally active. In an open letter on “Art 
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and Faith,” specifically approved by Archbishop Howard and published 
in the Catholic Sentinel of January 14, the commission gives an excel- 
lent statement of purposes, and reports that it has collected a large 
number of slides, photographs, files of artists’ works, as well as maga- 
zines and books concerned with the technical aspects of liturgical 
furnishings, which it is placing at the disposal of clergy, architects and 
artists. “Careful investigation has shown that original works of high 
quality can be provided for a church at a cost of only 20 per cent more 
than the banal reproductions which have been so deplored by church 
authorities. Moreover, the sacred art commission will make available 
the names of local artists and artisans who have proved ability to pro- 
vide excellent custom-made liturgical appointments to fit even the 
most limited budget for any church or chapel.” 


His illness has obviously not prevented Fr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., 
of Notre Dame from being as busy — and successful — as ever in lining 
up a strong faculty for the liturgical summer school. This year’s session, 
from June 17 to August 2, will again boast of some of the outstanding 
teachers of Europe and America, the majority of them repeat-perform- 
ers at Notre Dame. 

Rev. Louis Bouyer will lecture on “The Christian Liturgy in the 
Light of the History of Religions and Psychology,” and will conduct 
seminars on the liturgical texts, Jewish and Christian, in the 7th and 
8th books of the Apostolic Constitutions. Dr. Christine Mohrmann is 
giving two lecture courses on early Christian Latinity; a third will 
consist of a philological commentary on the ritual of baptism. Advanced 
courses in classical Latin and Greek are being taught by Rev. Joseph 
M. F. Marique, S.J. Rev. Boniface Luykx will have two series of lec- 
tures: “Catechetics of Mass Celebration,” and “The Catechetics of the 
Sacraments.” Rev. Cornelius Bouman likewise will offer two courses: 
“Introduction to the Eastern Rites,” and “Basic Course in the Liturgy.” 
Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., and his helpers, Sister M. Pudentiana, 
C.PP.S., and Miss Helen Walsh, will in their customary competent way 
take care of the Gregorian chant classes. And our beloved Wunder- 
kind, Father Mathis, has sanguinely listed his own name for the com- 
mentary on the daily liturgy. For the summer session to be a memorable 
spiritual as well as academic experience for all concerned, we can wish 
it nothing better than that Fr. Mathis’ health will second his hope. 


Other summer schools, especially in liturgical music, are making 
their appearance in significant number. The veterans in the field, Pius X 
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School of Liturgical Music at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N.Y., and the Liturgical Music Workshop at Boys 
Town, Nebraska (August 14-26, featuring Flor Peeters), are being 
joined this year by two newcomers who offer six-week sessions. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., is opening the St. Joseph's 
Institute of Liturgical Music with its first summer course, June 20 to 
July 30. Largely modeled after the regular course of Gregorian chant 
of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in Rome, the Institute is 
open to priests, brothers, sisters, seminarians and lay men and women. 
A comprehensive program of theory, polyphony, chant, organ, etc., is 
being offered, leading to the B.A. degree in liturgical music, or to a cer- 
tificate. The faculty includes Rev. Lawrence Heiman, C.PP.S., Rev. 
Eugene Lindusky, O.S.C., and Mr. Noel Goemanne. For further infor- 
mation, write to: Rev. Lawrence Heiman, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College. 

Webster College, St. Louis, likewise offers a series of summer pro- 
grams leading to a degree. Its announced special features, besides the 
usual music courses, are a daily sung Mass and homily, with oppor- 
tunity for participating and conducting; and regular lectures on the 
liturgy as well as demonstrations of liturgical living in parish, home 
and school. Special students not working for a degree will also be wel- 
come. Archbishop Ritter has officially approved the school as imple- 
menting the program of the liturgical apostolate in the St. Louis 
archdiocese. For information, address: Sister Rose Vincent, S.J., Litur- 
gical School of Music, Webster College, St. Louis 19. 

St. Louis University is offering an expanded program in subjects 
liturgical and musical in its third annual Institute in Music and Liturgy, 
June 13-17, under the direction of Rev. Francis J. Guentner, S.J., who 
heads the staff of four faculty members. The Institute is open to nuns 
and laywomen, with specific offerings for those with little musical 
experience as well as for the advanced. There will be a daily lecture of 
orientation in the liturgy, and high Mass will be sung by the students 
each day. Address: Rev. Francis J. Guentner, S.J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 3. 

Undoubtedly there will be other summer sessions, workshops and 
institutes in various parts of the country; they will be announced in 
these pages as soon as we receive information about them. 


St. Louis is the scene, too, of a students’ study weekend, March 19- 
20, to be held at Maryville College of the Sacred Heart on the theme, 
“The Modern Apostle, a Soul of Prayer — Prayer Nourished by the 
Liturgy.” Sponsored by the Sodality and the NFCCS, it has enlisted 
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an imposing roster of speakers, among them: Bishop Byrne, Monsi- 
gnors Hellriegel and Westhoff, Mother Erskine, and Fr. David Thomas, 
executive secretary of the archdiocesan commission for sacred liturgy, 
music and art. 

At Seattle University, Fr. James W. King, S.J., has been giving ten 
lectures during January to March on the theme “The Liturgy and the 
Laity” as the third of the annual Catholic Culture Series sponsored by 
the University. This year’s series is specifically intended to help in 
furthering the program of active participation announced by Arch- 
bishop Connolly for the archdiocese. 

In Pittsburgh, the music commission of the diocese and the school 
of music of Duquesne University are jointly sponsoring an Institute 
of Liturgical Music, conducted at Duquesne — again, to implement the 
program of participation called for by the September 1958 Instruction 
from Rome, and urged locally by Bishop Wright. The Institute began 
in mid-February, and will last ten weeks. Fr. H. A. Reinhold is giving 
the lectures on the liturgy. 


In our November issue, we called attention to the key role of Dom 
Lambert Beauduin in launching the pastoral-liturgical apostolate of our 
day (cf. “A Papal Letter,” pp. 650-53, and p. 658). Several of the 
more important European liturgical magazines devoted entire issues last 
year to commemorate the “golden jubilee” of this apostolate, which is 
now generally admitted to have taken shape with Dom Beauduin’s fa- 


mous talk at the Catholic action congress in Malines in 1909. The 
NCWC report of his death in January paid tribute to his pioneering 
liturgical efforts. We have asked one of his confreres at Chevetogne to 
contribute a more extensive appreciation of his labors to an early issue 
of WorsHIP. 

Another pioneer in a closely related field, who died in November, 
also deserves our grateful prayers: Dom Bede Winslow, founder and 
editor of the Eastern Churches Quarterly. It has been the only maga- 
zine in English dedicated to the work of reunion of the Eastern Churches 
by a calm and competent presentation of their history, rites and the- 
ology to Western rite Catholics. Its irenic spirit won the collaboration of 
Eastern writers, so that the magazine, though remaining small and al- 
ways struggling for existence, became an invaluable forum of friendly 
exchange. In this respect, it might in fact be called a worthy young 
brother of Irenikon, the better known “reunion” quarterly begun by 
Dom Beauduin in Belgium. Mr. Donald Attwater, associate editor of 
WorsuipP, has also been the assistant editor to Dom Winslow through 
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the years. (American agent of the Eastern Churches Quarterly: The 
Secretary, C.N.E.W.A., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Annual subscription, $2.40.) 


Writing in the February Asia, a monthly review of the apostolate in 
the Far East published in Hong Kong, Bishop Lawrence S. Nagae of 
Urawa, Japan, interprets the situation in that country in the much dis- 
cussed matter of liturgical adaptations in mission areas. While warmly 
approving the adaptations to Japanese customs in the bi-lingual Ritual 
granted to Japan in 1958, especially in the funeral wake and burial 
rites, he states that the problem of adaptation is not so urgent in Japan 
as it may be in other countries: 

“The Japanese way of thinking and Japanese customs have been very 
strongly Westernized in recent years. . . . For that reason the Japa- 
nese Christians have not the difficulty, as do other Orientals, in recog- 
nizing the “Western rites.’ There are no repulsive features to speak of. 
Japanese Christians in general feel and say that Christianity should 
have nothing more to do with the older religions of their land. In Shin- 
toism and Buddhism there are many — and in part beautiful — rites 
and ceremonies, but they are still only external actions. When a Chris- 
tion enters the Church, he does not want to be reminded of the old 
and empty world.” 

Since there is this strong revulsion among the youth of Japan, espe- 
cially those of the intellectual classes, against the ritual pomp associated 
with the traditional religions, the Church in Japan must above all exer- 
cise care that her own rites express the new life she mediates in a really 
meaningful manner: “in a simple and unaffected, but worthy and 
beautiful way.” 

“It is precisely in this connection, that the use of the vernacular, 
which helps them to discover this (interior) content, is of great im- 
portance. It is already used in the readings of the Mass and in con- 
formity with the Ritual in the administration of the sacraments and 
sacramentals. But in addition to that, we would like the whole of the 
first part of the Mass to be celebrated in the vernacular. The liturgy of 
the word has a catechetical goal and serves in a mission country like 
Japan not only in the instruction of Christians and catechumens, but 
also as the first enlightening of the non-Christians, who perhaps come 
to the services out of curiosity.” 


Latin and perhaps religion teachers may be interested in a “little 
dictionary” of the common of the Mass compiled and mimeoprinted 
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by Fr. Nicholas Schneider of St. Louis for his personal use in the class- 
room. It contains all the words found in the ordinary of the Mass, and 
is designed as an aid to those teaching or learning the Mass prayers. 
Father Schneider writes that he has extra copies which he would gladly 
make available on a first-come-first-served basis. His address: Holy 
Cross Church, 8115 Church Road, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


The recent announcement of the indulgence of 300 days that can 
now be gained if a Catholic couple, either together or individually, kiss 
the wife’s wedding ring devoutly and recite the prayer, “O Lord, grant 
us that, loving You, we may love each other and may live according to 
Your sacred law,” prompted one of our readers to ask whether WorsHip 
couldn’t start promoting two further, more specifically “liturgical” 
means of calling to mind the sanctity of Christian marriage: 1) the ad- 
dition of an invocation to holy fathers and mothers in the litany of All 
Saints; and 2) the granting of a plenary indulgence to the members of 
a family that receives holy Communion together. We believe both aims 
sound, and desirable — but are not particularly optimistic about our 
promotional effectiveness. To begin with, however, we recommend 
the ideas to the several family life organizations in the country. 


“In every (liturgical) year the whole revelation of faith returns, 
mystery by mystery, dogma by dogma, precept by precept, upon our 
intelligences and upon our hearts. The /ex credendi is the lex orandi, 


and the worship of the Church preaches to the world without, and to 
the faithful within the sanctuary. To those that are without, it is a 
visible and audible witness for the kingdom of God: to those that are 
within, it is a foresight and a foretaste of the beauty and the sweetness 
of the worship of eternity. 

“If preachers will follow the Church as it moves year by year in the 
cycle of eternal truths, and will explain pastorally in simple and manly 
words the epistles and gospels by which the Church, or rather the Holy 
Ghost, teaches us the meaning of feast and fast as they come and go, 
they will year by year declare to their flocks the whole counsel of God, 
and keep back nothing which is for their perfection. Not so when texts 
are chosen at random and sermons are preached without continuity or 
relation to the fulness and unity of faith. 

“What is true of sermons is true likewise of meditations. The best 
manuals of meditation for general use are those that attach themselves 
to the Church as it moves through the liturgical year, and follow in its 
course. Such manuals enable preachers to expound the mind of the 
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Church in all its festivals, and prepare the faithful to receive their teach- 
ing with a readier and more complete understanding.” 

This is not a quotation from Mediator Dei. Its author: Cardinal 
Manning. Time: 1879. (From his Preface to Short Meditations for 
Every Day of the Year, Intended Chiefly for the Use of Religious, by an 
Anonymous Italian Author, translated by the Right Rev. John Edmund 
Luck, O.S.B., Bishop of Auckland.) 


Cardinal Lercaro’s talk at the 1959 Liturgical Week at Notre Dame 
is now available in pamphlet form, from the Liturgical Press: ten 
cents per copy. Its title: The Liturgy: Aims and Principles in Review. 


“Cardinal Tardini, as Archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, has or- 
dered that there shall be a regular missa recitata in St. Peter’s at a quar- 
ter past twelve on every Sunday and holiday of obligation” (The Lon- 
don Tablet, January 23). 


Good, Bad and Different: — From Birmingham comes the story of 
the present Holy Father talking to a fervent vernacularist in favor of 
extensive use of English in the Mass. “Father,” said the Pope, “be 
patient, for the vernacular will come slowly but surely; it may be some 
time yet before O.K. takes the place of Amen” (The London Catholic 
Herald). 


RESPONSES 


CHANT IN THE VERNACULAR 


A commentary on the September 1958 Instruction states that “this direc- 
tive does away with the adaptations of the vernacular to the chant.” Does 
the Instruction exclude all attempts to put English words to the chant? 

No. Such an interpretation is much too sweeping a conclusion from 
no. 16a of the Instruction, which says: “The language of Gregorian 
chant, inasmuch as it is liturgical chant, is exclusively Latin.” 

The phrase “inasmuch as it is liturgical chant” (utpote cantus liturgici) 
should be taken into consideration. The only language of Gregorian 
chant, as a liturgical chant, is Latin, but this does not prohibit extra- 
liturgical or non-liturgical uses of Gregorian chant as a musical setting 
for other languages. If the vernacular is legitimately used for purposes 
that are not strictly liturgical, no prohibition of singing the vernacular to 
Gregorian chant can be deduced from the Instruction. 
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Actually in another place the Instruction does prohibit one use of 
Gregorian chant, whether authentic or adapted, with a vernacular liturgi- 
cal text. This is in the case when, by indult, the epistle and gospel are 
recited in the language of the country after the Latin chanting of the 
respective lessons (no. 16c). Even here, however, it is the liturgical 
chanting of the vernacular which is prohibited. 

Many musicians hold of course that it is improper and unfeasible to 
use Gregorian chant — composed for Latin words — for any language 
other than Latin. This was doubtless behind Pope Pius XII’s statement 
that “the Church has serious reasons . . . for insisting that the 
Gregorian chant at the holy Sacrifice shall be in the language of the 
Church” (The Assisi Papers, p. 236). But the problem is one of music 
and phonetics, not of liturgy or theology, and the Church has not as yet 
prohibited experimentation with adaptations of the chant to the vernacu- 
lar languages, so long as these are not used liturgically. 

Perhaps the actual success of such endeavors will ultimately solve 
the problem to the satisfaction of the Holy See. Or possibly failure at 
such attempts to sing the vernacular to Gregorian chant will lead to the 
composition of other kinds of chant. Certainly the singing of English 
versions of Latin hymns set to chant—e.g., Christus vincit, Salve 
Regina, Stabat Mater, Adoro te, Rorate caeli— is not prohibited at the 
present time. Obviously if such texts form part of a liturgical rite, they 
must be sung exclusively in Latin, apart from an apostolic indult. 


THE PATER NOSTER 


1) When the people recite the Pater noster with the celebrant before 
Communion at low Masses, with what words should they begin the 
prayer? 2) The recitation of the Pater noster by the congregation at low 
Mass seems to contradict the principle that this is a “sacerdotal” prayer 
in the structure of Mass and thus properly allotted to the celebrating 
priest alone. Does the Our Father before Communion belong to the cele- 
brating priest or to the congregation? 

1) The faithful recite the entire Lord’s Prayer in unison with the 
priest, beginning with the words Pater noster and including Amen at 
the end. The prayer must be said in Latin, any other language being 
excluded. Only the celebrant recites the introductory phrases (Oremus. 
Praeceptis . . . audemus dicere). 

As in every other case where priest and people recite a prayer to- 
gether, it is very important that the priest lead the congregation effec- 
tively and forcefully by his tone of voice, pauses, rhythm, etc. The 
division of phrases of the Our Father which is given in the Good Friday 
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rite (in Part IV, the Communion service) should be convenient for most 
congregations and may well be adopted at low Masses generally. 

If the Our Father is recited in this way, the celebrant says the con- 
cluding verse, Sed libera nos a malo, and Amen in a loud voice, together 
with the congregation. 

If the Our Father is not recited in this way, the celebrant follows the 
present directions of the Roman Missal: he recites the prayer itself in a 
loud, clear voice, waits for the people to answer Sed libera nos a malo, 
and then adds Amen in a lower voice. (Similarly, at sung Masses the 
celebrant chants the Our Father alone, the people sing Sed libera nos a 
malo, and the celebrant adds Amen quietly.) 

2) Perhaps the best answer is to say that the Lord’s Prayer at Mass 
“belongs” to both priest and people, but this statement requires further 
explanation. 

The words or texts of holy Mass may pertain to the faithful in differ- 
ent ways. Some parts are to be sung or recited by the people, for example, 
the simple responses or the Agnus Dei. Some texts—the lessons — 
should be listened to by the people. Some prayers are said on behalf of 
the people and in their name, for example, the collect and many of 
the prayers of the canon; the people should (silently) conform their 
minds and wills to the meaning of the prayer, “their” prayer, and answer 
aloud only the concluding and completing Amen. 

There should be no doubt that the Our Father, whether said by the 
people or said on their behalf, is intended as the community preparation 
for the eucharistic banquet, as public prayer before the common feast. 

Nevertheless the Roman Rite has customarily allotted the chanting 
or recitation of the Lord’s Prayer to the priest by himself — unlike the 
practice of almost all of the other rites of the Church (Jungmann, The 
Mass of the Roman Rite, Il, 287-288). Since there was no common 
praying of this text, other means have shown it to be the community’s 
prayer: it is chanted by the priest or recited by him in a loud tone of 
voice, so that the faithful are reminded of the inner disposition they 
should have. It is always preceded at Mass by an invitation addressed 
to the community, so that all may pray together. The concluding phrase 
(Sed libera nos a malo), more than a simple Amen, has always belonged 
properly to the people for them to sing or to say, however much this has 
been neglected in practice. 

This was the situation in the Roman Mass prior to 1958: the Pater 
noster a community prayer before Communion, but sung or recited by 
the celebrant alone, except for the conclusion. The Instruction of Sep- 
tember 3, 1958, then permitted and encouraged the congregation to 
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recite the entire prayer in unison with the celebrant at low Mass — thus 
making it clear that common, social prayer precedes the common act 
of receiving the Eucharist. (This change had of course been foreshad- 
owed in the Good Friday restoration where, in a Communion rite out- 
side of Mass, the faithful were directed to say the Pater noster with the 
priest, aloud and in Latin.) 

In some ways the Pater noster of the Roman Mass had resembled, 
in the allotment or distribution of its text, a collect: preceded by a gen- 
eral invitation to prayer, said by the priest alone, concluded by the peo- 
ple. Now it takes on a resemblance to a text like the Sanctus, recited (or 
sung, originally) by priest and people together. 

At the present time, as noted above, it is not lawful in the Roman 
Rite to extend this unison recitation of the Pater noster to solemn Masses 
and high Masses. There the celebrant alone chants the prayer, and the 
people — having prayed silently with him —sing only the last verse. 
Since, if anything, it is easier for a congregation to chant in unison than 
to recite, the congregational singing of the Pater noster at sung Masses 
may possibly be allowed by the Holy See in the future. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS IN MEDITATION. By Theodor Schnitzler. Translated by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus. Volume I. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1959. Pp. xvi-247. Cloth, $4.50. 

The author teaches liturgy at the ecclesiastical seminary of Cologne- 
Bensburg in Germany. He writes for seminarians and priests, and many 
of the chapters comprising our volume appeared originally in a Cologne 
clerical magazine. Were it not for the many Latin words, phrases and 
sentences, The Mass in Meditation might appeal equally to the lay reader. 
A future edition may well translate the Latin parts and so extend its 
usefulness to vast numbers who are really looking for what the book 
contains. 

It reminds one of Parsch, The Liturgy of the Mass, and the even older 
Nicholas Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but Schnitzler supersedes 
them both by the use of the best modern research, theological and his- 
torical, on the holy Sacrifice. He does not merely repeat the conclusions 
of the newest studies, but assimilates them into a more prayerful medium. 
The author himself calls his work “a pious commentary on Joseph 
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Andrew Jungmann’s Missarum sollemnia” (p. 1), and acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the latter’s scientific researches. Father Jungmann, S.J., 
in his foreword speaks of the author’s “gathering and summarizing his- 
torical material”: “So he began the task of making nutritious bread out 
of what the garnered sheaves contained” (p. viii). 

At the same time the author deals with his materials in an original 
way. This is the first of two volumes and treats what he considers 
the most urgent problem, understanding and meditating the canon of the 
Mass. The second volume will take up the other parts of the Mass. The 
personal contribution of the author consists in his wealth of theological 
reflections, in his array of scriptural elucidations on the canon, and in the 
aura of light and warmth that he associates with the whole Mystery. 

You must expand your concept of “meditation” to appreciate The 
Mass in Meditation. There is much doctrine and theology, always on a 
descriptive level, and the author speaks of an approach that is “reverent 
research and study.” Though at times he slips into a romantic strain, yet 
the real sustaining power of his enthusiasm is Scripture, theology, and 
history. He has a knack of presenting difficult questions (epiclesis, 
structure of the canon, memoria) in a leisurely and homely way,the 
while enriching the reader with psychological insights into the genius of 
the Roman Mass. On page 56 he expresses what is his true purpose: 
“In the meantime it is our duty to make the canon our own by study, 
meditation and prayer.” 

There are running commentaries on the text of the canon, with proper 
concern for each phrase and word and ceremony, and there are topical 
chapters on the priesthood, the Church, the Sacrifice, etc., with flashes 
of practical application, such as: “There is no such thing as a bad 
parish” (p. 129). The priest, whether preacher or teacher, can use the 
abundant examples and imagery to illustrate his pastoral efforts. Not a 
few readers can take to heart the following: “Rubricists, moral theolo- 
gians and lawgivers of religious orders have overstressed the norm of 
completing a low Mass in twenty-five or thirty minutes and thus have 
forced haste and speed in the canon. Let us take our time” (p. 30f). 

One need not go along with some of the author’s favorite themes, e.g., 
regarding the canon as a long poetic hymn with eighteen or more 
strophes. The summary of it all, on pages 36 and 37, looks a bit artificial, 
and the reader finds it a strain to keep track of all those strophes. The 
point of invisible membership in the Mystical Body on page 90 is hard 
to reconcile with Mediator Dei. 

The translation and editing of the volume leave much to be desired. 
There are many odd spellings (parousie, orantes, Jahve), misspellings, 
clumsy phrases, awkward translations (the conclusion of the Nobis 
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quoque is a “welcome intonation of the nuclear content of the preface”; 
one strophe “took away the arches of God’s house,” another “pierces the 
walls of God’s house”; “the breath of His all-embracing love wafts to 
us”), and antiquated punctuation. These must offend the author’s Ger- 
man sense of “Sauberkeit”, though in English spiritual books we are 
accustomed to much shabbiness. Such inconsistencies are important 
enough to destroy the effectiveness of an excellent book which is designed 
to make the Mass come to life as a great spiritual experience. 

St. John’s Abbey Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 


EPOCH AND ARTIST. By David Jones. Edited by Harman Grisewood. 
Faber and Faber, London. 1959. Pp. 320. Cloth, 25/-. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. Grisewood’s to bring together a selection 
of David Jones’s shorter writings over the past twenty-six years; it works 
out at the same number of writings, ranging from a fifty-page study — or 
meditation —on the myth of (King) Arthur to a short letter to the 
press on the Vexilla Regis on, or not on, Good Friday. They are arranged 
in four sections, roughly consisting of writings of specifically Welsh 
interest, those concerned with the nature of art and the artist in the 
world today, reflections on the early formative centuries of western 
European history, and observations on particular writers and other 
artists: this last section includes two papers about Mr. Jones’s close 
friend Eric Gill. 

Nearly all these essays contain some matter of special interest to 
readers of WorsHIP, particularly the incessantly recurring theme of 
“what is involved for all of us in the notion of sacrament and the sign- 
world in its multifarious aspects,” a notion that does not get any encour- 
agement from our technological world. Even such practising artists as 
painters and stone-carvers are unfamiliar with the idea of their art as a 
“sign-making activity.” “They give the show away by speaking of ‘cul- 
tural activities’ just as they speak of ‘religious activities.’ And there are 
those who think of both as ‘folksy.” To what extent is there a rightness 
behind their detestable opinion?” That last question is a good example 
of Mr. Jones’s admirable freedom from dogmatism and of the modesty 
with which he expounds his themes. There is another instance in the 
essay on “Art and Democracy” where, having begun with the opening 
affirmations of the American Declaration of Independence, he ends by 
disclaiming any attempt to speculate “on those theological truths which 
are concerned explicitly with man’s supernatural nature.” He writes, he 
says in effect, as an ordinary man who has reflected on his work and 
his world. 

Agree or not, disagree or not, want to argue or not, this book is full 
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of richness for every thoughtful reader, however unfamiliar he may be 
with the “subject” of this or that essay — Welsh poetry, Great Britain’s 
Roman roads, the Matter of Arthur, James Joyce’s Dublin. An Ameri- 
can reader is unlikely to have been so fortunate (as the writer of this 
note has been) as to meet a woman at a Welsh upland farm who claimed 
to be descended from the marriage, related on page 239, of a herdsman 
with a fresh-water mermaid. But Mr. Jones’s most esoteric or localized 
themes have an ultimate ground of hard substance and reality, and there- 
fore of human universality. Any Christian worshiper, for instance, could 
profit from a careful reading and consideration of the short paper called 
“Religion and the Muses.” 

A reviewer of Mr. Jones’s First-World-War book, In Parenthesis, said 
of it that “This book will last because its painter author has used words 
like paint.” To do so might be expected of a poet whose real trade is 
painting, and it had the happiest results in those two superb works of 
imagination, Jn Parenthesis (1937) and The Anathemata (1952). But 
it is not so suited to partly didactic writing. Mr. Jones tends to express 
his ideas in an involuted prose, whose meaning is sometimes as elusive as 
the writing is allusive, and not every intelligent reader knows what, e.g., 
“Spengler’s ‘pseudomorphosis’” (p. 268) is all about. But that is the 
price the reader pays for making contact with a mind of exceptional 
acuteness, that is Christian and scholarly without ever being constricted 
or academic. To track down and understand its thought is more than 
worth the effort: there is no crown without a contest. 

Penzance, Cornwall Donald Attwater 


WE SING AND BLEND. Book V, We Sing and Praise Series. Ginn and Co., 
Boston. 1959. Pp. 176. Cloth, $2.28. 


September 3, 1958 gave us the last wish of Pope Pius XII in the In- 
struction on Sacred Music and Liturgy. Active participation in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass must be made possible for the congregation so that 
our churches are no longer filled by mute spectators and a silent people. 
An immediate response from the universal Church gave choir directors 
and organists the support and encouragement so long awaited and 
desired. 

Priests and Sisters planned services for congregation and choir; pas- 
tors scheduled sung Masses in which all would have a musical share. To 
implement this liturgical upsurge of devotion, publishers produced litera- 
ture of all types: theological, scriptural, liturgical, musical and educa- 
tional. Among others, Ginn and Company published the fifth book of 
“We Sing and Praise” in which the recommended chant selections for 
high Mass were printed in modern notation. Records of Mass XVI and 
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XV were made to accompany the fifth book. Music teachers were wel] 
provided with their liturgical material. 

As in the preceding books of the series, secular music is given its 
rightful place in the lives of children. Basic training in theory, sight 
reading and ear training accompanies the graded vocal literature which 
has been drawn from multiple sources: classics, semi-classics, folk-lore 
and tradition. Sister Cecilia, $.C., Sister John Joseph, C.S.J., and Sister 
Rose Margaret, C.S.J., have worked in close collaboration to publish a 
music series which will help our Catholic children to appreciate and love 
their musical heritage of the Church while performing and mastering the 
skills which may make them future musicians. 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music Mother Josephine Morgan, R.S.C.J. 
Purchase, N.Y. 


THE SACRED BRIDGE. By Eric Werner. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1959. Pp. xx-618. Cloth, $15.00. 

BIBLICAL CHANT. By A. W. Binder. Philosophical Library, New York. 
1959. Pp. 125. Cloth, $5.00. 

In his pioneer volume on the interdependence of liturgy and music in 
Synagogue and Church during the first millennium, Dr. Werner has pro- 
vided a basic reference for research. For several years, musicologists, 
theologians and other scholars have awaited the publication of this 
first comprehensive investigation of an area which, despite its unques- 
tioned importance, has found few scholars qualified to meet its demands. 

Dr. Werner devotes more than half of his comparative work to his- 
torical and liturgical matters, pointing out that even those who for years 
have been unchallenged authorities, such as Jungmann and Peter Wag- 
ner, have sometimes fallen into error because of their deficient acquaint- 
ance with Jewish ritual. After a detailed analysis of the Jewish and 
Christian ceremonial structure dating back to apostolic times and of the 
specific evolution of various musical prayer forms, Dr. Werner closes 
his first section with an esthetic and ethical evaluation of music in the 
Synagogue and Church. Some may feel that the author has pushed a few 
of his correspondences too far; yet his basic assumptions remain valid 
chiefly because his closely knit argumentation is well backed up by care- 
ful documentation and pertinent research. 

In the second half of the book, Dr. Werner competently continues the 
work of his learned predecessor at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
the late Abraham Z. Idelsohn, whose prodigious recording of songs of 
the Middle East started speculation in the field of the present volume. 
The matter treated in this section is more specifically musicological and is 
illustrated by musical examples. Dr. Werner suggests that the thesis of 
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musical interrelation will only find more definitive solutions with further 
investigation of a broader swath of related problems. In this respect, he 
cannot offer the final word but simply point out the way. 

In the final chapter, the author indicates the significance of the title of 
his book: “A mighty bridge of the spirit has spanned the vastness of the 
ocean and linked the Near East with the European continent since time 
immemorial. . . . The spectrum of religious art has more than the cus- 
tomary seven colours. Its rainbow spans the whole earth. Its historical 
symbol throughout the ages is the Sacred Bridge.” 

Despite small points of interpretation and specul tion which may 
eventually have to be modified by further research, it is the long-range 
view punctuated with scholarly details which marks this work as one of 
highest utility. No one interested in this field can afford to overlook the 
significance of Dr. Werner’s achievement. 

Appearing almost simultaneously with Dr. Werner’s theoretical treatise 
is the practical little volume on the rendering of Hebrew chant. To those 
of us for whom the use of the Hebrew language is restricted mostly to 
reading, the twenty-eight accents or tropes are usually ignored. Although 
Dr. Binder’s treatment of the tropes and their application to the text is 
primarily intended for the Rabbinical and Cantorial student, it should 
be of interest to all students of biblical languages and ancient music as 
well. To my knowledge, this is the first simple and concise explanation 
in an area difficult of access to the non-Jewish student. Nearly every page 


abounds in clearly printed illustrations done in modern musical notation 
with the text in both Hebrew characters and phonetic transliterations. Dr. 
Binier’s volume should find its deserved place in many private and 


community libraries. 
St. John’s Abbey Jerome Coller, O.S.B. 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES. Based on the translation of Ronald Knox, 
arranged in a continuous narrative with explanations by Ronald Cox, C.M. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. Pp. xi-487. Cloth, $4.50. 

Many earnest people who have set out conscientiously to read the New 
Testament have been discouraged when they turned from the Gospel and 
Acts to the writings of St. Paul. Where to begin? What to look for? How 
to make sense and reap spiritual profit out of the occasional writings of 
a religious genius whose thought would be hard enough to follow even if 
presented in logical order? 

Father Cox must have had such readers in mind when he arranged this 
presentation of the Epistles of St. Paul set within the framework of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The left-hand page gives the text in Msgr. Knox’s 
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translation. On the right-hand page is Fr. Cox’s running commentary. 
The Epistles are presented in chronological order, starting with Galatians, 

The Knox translation was made from the Latin Vulgate. Father Cox 
has varied this slightly “in accordance with the original Greek.” It re- 
tains the distinctive style given to it by a master of English prose. The 
general tendency is to paraphrase. Whatever its merits or defects as a 
translation of the Scriptures, it has the advantage for the reader who 
approaches the Apostle’s writings for the first time of being clear and 
easy to follow. The title of the work which is taken from the opening 
words of Romans gives an indication of the translator’s fresh and free 
approach to his task. 

The commentary does not attempt to explain difficult passages but 
rather to follow Paul’s main line of thought. For easy reference to other 
commentaries or versions, chapter and verse are indicated at the top of 
the left-hand page. A chronology of St. Paul’s life completes this practical 
first introduction to the reading of his Epistles. 

Maryknoll, N.Y. Vincent P. Mallon, M.M. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN GOD. By Maurice Zundel. Translated 
= A re 9m Clark. Herder and Herder, New York. 1959. Pp. 195. Cloth, 

There is no book quite like this one known to the reviewer. What works 
are available, large or small, which can claim real insight into the mental 
and emotional difficulties of the cultured inquirer after faith who knows 
that God and life and love are infinitely more nuanced than the expository 
manuals seem to have any suspicion of? They are not many. Indeed, are 
there any? One recalls the man who felt he would be constrained to say 
to both his doctor and his confessor from his deathbed: “Well, you see, 
it’s a little bit more complicated than that.” 

Unquestionably it is. Father Zundel seems to have the delicacy of a 
man with certain sound intimations of how much. He writes a fine French 
prose, the flavor of which his translator has not lost. He uses a question 
and answer technique because, as the publisher tells us, these were origin- 
ally notes for a catechism class. The net effect is far from one of stimulus 
and response. It is more like being in the presence of five hundred twenty- 
seven prose poems. The questions are the ones real people care about, 
and the answers have that compassionate quality that marks the heart of 
God. If the technique tends to grow meaningless in a given context the 
author deserts it and resorts to numbered paragraphs. 

At the risk of making a succession of wrong choices and thereby des- 
troying the true image of this book, the following passages are excerpted: 
“24. What is remorse? It is the protest of our wounded being. 25. What 
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is repentance? It is sorrow at having lost the true reality. . . . 27. Our 
greatest difficulty is that life is too great, too rich and too fine. It is a gift 
which overwhelms us. We seek to purchase infinity on the cheap, instead 
of giving our whole life for it. . . . 142. What is the function of pleasure? 
It is life. Pleasure is the guardian of life. 143. What is the law which 
governs pleasure? To maintain life. Every time pleasure goes contrary 
to life it is evil. When it tends toward life it is good. . . . 201. What is 
the centre of the Liturgy? The Mass. 202. What is the Mass? It is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross in the heart of the Church. . . . 205. How is the 
Liturgy formed? How has it taken possession of all things? Quite simply, 
without any thought being given to it, it has happened of its own accord, 
by the very ingenuousness of love. . . . 208. What is death? It is the 
reaping, or harvest; and it is the judgement. . . . 211. What is the re- 
ward? To see God by living in God: Heaven. 212. What is the punish- 
ment? To be enclosed in oneself : Hell. 343. When was the world created? 
In the beginning. 344. When? We do not know. 345. Could it be eternal? 
If God wished it, yes. . . . 347. Of what was it born? Of love. 348. Of 
what, materially speaking? We do not know. . . . 507. Love is at the 
source of life, and as life here is made up of all the generations of 
humanity . . . [man and woman] carry life to the end of time. That is 
why they are shaken by this force, like nutshells tossing on the ocean. It 
is so great that it is too strong for them. It is a great miracle, sometimes 
a great danger, and it carries with it a very great grace. This intoxication 
is the intoxication of life.” 


Too much? Too little? Get hold of it, if only to discover how ineptly 
this notice conveys all that this small book contains. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 


A DAILY THOUGHT FOR LENT. By Rev. Charles M. Herbst. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. 90. Paper, $1.00. 

Within the author’s self-imposed limitations (“the sacred liturgy as an 
instrument of instruction”) we have here unusually useful reflections on 
the daily Masses of Lent. The page-and-a-half devoted to each day of 
Lent (exclusive of Sundays) originally appeared as a duplicated sheet 
given to parishioners. The emphasis is on the instructional aspect of the 
fore-Mass. The texts or some particular text serve as a springboard for 
a short instruction plus gentle but practical exhortation concerning a 
great range of topics from Christian life: vocations, free will, prayer, 
devotion or “devotions,” spite and anger, miracles and visions, authority 
in the Church and discouragement. Fr. Herbst does not intend to exhaust 
the instructional potential of the lenten Masses but, nevertheless, does 
very commendably at spotting meaningful elements in the Mass-formu- 
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laries. His written homilies are well-balanced treatments directed to the 
individual, yet always aware of our common life in the Mystical Body. 
Further, the author’s moral points are never divorced from grace. The 
liturgy’s sense of dependence on God is well-mirrored in page after page. 

A Daily Thought for Lent will not compete with anything by de Lubac 
or Guardini, and is not meant to. These “daily thoughts” are well suited 
to the layman who takes upon himself daily Mass during Lent and may 
need help in profiting from it. The language of the author is calm, not 
particularly inspired or exotic, but brief, direct and easy to read. 

The limited and much-demanded energy of a pastor could well be 
used in making this booklet’s contents easily available to his parishioners. 
Solid writing on such a popular level is, like a good man, hard to find. 

Two items, and only two, strike me as open to question. On p. 52 
occurs a rather unfortunate sentence: “Those who have a false concept 
of freedom accuse the Church of dogmatism, not realizing that Catholics 
are relieved of the burden of seeking the truth for themselves and thereby 
made capable of concentrating on the one important thing, the salvation 
of their souls.” And on p. 60: “The basic principle is this: No Catholic 
need ever defend his faith, he is always on the offensive. Unreasonable 
as it may sound, a Catholic never has to prove that he is right, the 
attacker must prove him wrong.” 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus D. Talafous, O.S.B. 


TOGETHER TOWARD GOD. By P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M. L. Defossa, 
and J. Gérard-Libois. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. 260. Cloth, $4.75. 

Thank God, the book is more than the subtitle, “Religious Training in 
the Family,” promises. Primarily religious living is emphasized: “Action 
follows being.” Through the cooperation of priest and lay people a book 
has been created (and adapted for American families) that may wel! 
fill the often expressed need: If only there were a book to tell us what 
to do and how to go about it. While I have always held that a confirmed 
Christian with faith and hope and imagination should be able to conceive 
his own “recipes,” just right and fitting for his very own family condi- 
tions, and that anything beyond that tends to destroy initiative, individual 
freedom and “style” — I feel that this particular book is so full of inspira- 
tion, suggestions, and adaptations even when being precise, that it can 
stimulate and advise young parents as well as those with growing chil- 
dren. There is, despite patterns and program, room enough for fitting 
plans and suggestions to individual family situations. 

The many examples from practical experience are sane and simple 
and honestly “tried.” A spirit of simplicity and seriousness prevails. 
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Especially laudable is the absence of sentimentality, together with the 
awareness Of restraint. 

Complete programs for Scripture study circles, retreat announcements 
for engaged couples, ceremonies to be performed in the home on the eve 
of baptism, first confession, first Communion, are offered, so one can 
look up exactly “how to go about it.” At the same time, one does not get 
the feeling of being bound to all parts of the program immediately ; 
rather, one has a good right to be eclectic and is allowed time to “grow 
into” the full pattern eventually. The chapters are not too long and 
the many captions in the margin break up the material pleasantly. The 
reading list is up-to-date and the index as well as the “synopsis of religious 
formation in the family from infancy to early manhood” make for easy 
orientation. 

St. Paul, Minn. Therese Mueller 
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SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


Center for Liberal Studies in Education 


Graduate Program 
leading to Master of Arts in 


EDUCATION 


A distinctly new approach rooted 
in an ancient tradition. . . . Re- 
flecting an outstanding experiment 
in education nationally known as 
“The Saint Xavier Plan.” 


“Today as yesterday, the Church 
affirms its own right to have schools 
where teachers with firm convictions 
can inculcate a Christian conception 
of life and where all teaching can be 
given in the light of Faith.” 

Address to University Students 
Pope John XXIII 


LIBERAL 


SCIENTIFIC 


THEOLOGY 


Designed not so much to produce 
teachers of theology as to produce 
THEOLOGY in teachers. . . . Es- 
pecially valuable to already estab- 
lished teachers at all levels and in 
all fields. 


“Your understanding of dogmas, 
your knowledge of morals, of wor- 
ship, of the interior Catholic life, 
should they not be elevated to a lev- 
el proportionate to your scientific 
knowledge of history, or of letters?” 
Address to University Students 
Pope Pius XII 


CATHOLIC 


Open to Priests, Brothers, Sisters, Lay Men and Women . . . Residence 
Facilities Available . . . New College buildings — spacious campus 
located on Chicago’s far south side 
Courses . . . seminars . . . special lectures . . . recreational programs 


Summer Session: 
June 27—August 5, 1960 


For information address: 


Director of Graduate Studies 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
Chicago 43, Illinois 








